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Foreword 



I HAVE not the temerity to undertake a comprehensive "life" 
of Catherine de Medici, but I have tried in this light sketch 
of her life and the lives of her children to round out at least 
a full-length portrait of each. 

Again, I have tried to keep the narrative as much as pos- 
sible within the boundaries of their family life. The era in 
which they lived was one of unrestrained debauchery and 
extravagance on one side and fanatical austerity on the other, 
the whole meshed in a welter of complex political and re- 
ligious entanglements far beyond the interest of the average 
young reader. 

Some of the Valois children were not especially attractive 
young people, yet they were assigned important though 
small roles in the drama of the Renaissance. So it is my 
hope that in this book they may emerge as individuals who 
were consistent in their work in those roles. 
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Catkerine de Medici and Her Children 



Chapter 1 
FIRST DREAMS 




AT AN upper window in the royal cMteau at Blois a young 
girl sat looking out across the moat to the shimmering woods 
beyond. It was mid-August in 1536. Heat in damp waves 
rose above the moat, drifting in at the open casements, white 
sunlight beat down upon the battlements as though in a 
kind of astringent fury at the sharp black shadows they cast. 
Off to the east, rising above the treetops, storm clouds the 
color of ripe figs moved in unhurried certitude. At long 
intervals, a white sliver of lightning punctuated the slowly 
tumbling mass and thunder muttered halfheartedly. 

Inside, the air was heavy with the scent of patchouli and 
lemon and with the all-pervading odor of sweat-drenched 
velvet and brocade, for royalty refused to yield fashion to 
the whims of the weather. 

The girl beside the window wore a French hood of black 

13 
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velvet and white satin drawn down behind her ears, leaving 
her abundant wavy light-brown hair to frame her face on 
either side. Her eyes were dark and enormous; some his- 
torians have called them green, but they probably were that 
odd cloudy hazel so characteristic of the Medicis. Other- 
wise, her face rising above the jeweled bodice of her rose 
velvet and brocade gown was the round, rather formless face 
of a healthy child. Only the eyes and the full sensuous lips 
betrayed her as the daughter of Lorenzo de Medici, usurp- 
ing Duke of Urbino. 

She was just seventeen years old, and within the hour she 
had learned she was no longer merely the Duchess of Or- 
leans. Her husband's brother, the Dauphin, had died in the 
night and Henry, her solemn, humorless yet greatly loved 
husband was now Dauphin and would one day, God willing, 
be King. She, Catherine de Medici, would be Queen of 
France. 

For a moment she closed her eyes, with her large cambric 
handkerchief dabbed at the perspiration beading her upper 
lip. Some things one must learn to accept, the thought 
tumbled through her consciousness, but how did one ever 
learn to reconcile false testimony and the terrible death of 
an innocent man with royal prerogative? That her brother- 
in-law had died of pleurisy brought on by drinking ice-cold 
water after playing tennis she knew; yet one Count Sebasti- 
ano di Montecuculli under torture had been made to swear 
he had been hired by Emperor Charles V of Germany to 
poison the King and the Dauphin, but had succeeded only 
in killing the Dauphin. Something, some ingredient in the 
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amalgam of royal behavior was in itself poisonous, Cather- 
ine's conclusions argued, else why had her own seventeen 
years been so weighted with misery? How was she, with the 
other ladies of the Court, going to be able to face Montecu- 
culli's death, "torn by horses," as she had faced so many 
other hideous executions during her three years in France? 
Seated in the royal pavilion, laced into smothering folds of 
brocatel and cloth of gold, one retched quietly behind one's 
handkerchief, hearing the shrieks of the dying as the burn- 
ings and beheadings and tearings proceeded. One did not 
faint or beg to be excused; gradually, across the years one 
learned to accept, even to rationalize the horrors as expedient. 

Catherine was born on a rainy April morning in 1519 in 
the Medici palace in the via larga in Florence at a time when 
her young father, Lorenzo, was dying of tuberculosis. 

Madeleine de la Tour d'Auvergne, Catherine's lovely 
young French mother, died when her little daughter was 
twelve days old, and Lorenzo a fortnight later, so before she 
was a month old, Catherine de Medici was an orphan. Natu- 
rally, it meant nothing to the baby that one day she would 
be queen and regent of one of the greatest nations of the 
world, that she would be the mother of three kings, two 
queens, a sovereign duke and a reigning duchess. 

Her first six years were spent in Rome, doubtless under 
the watchful eye of her uncle, Pope Leo X. Then she was 
brought back to Florence to live for a time with her aunt and 
uncle, Filippo Strozzi, one of the wealthiest nobles of the 
city. But it was a time of great political unrest in Florence. 
Catherine's cousin, Ippolito, a great favorite with the Pope, 
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had teen made il Magnifico and given all the power that 
title entailed. 

The year 1527 was a disastrous one for the Medici family. 
Emperor Charles V of Germany, who was also King of Spain, 
stormed Rome; in Florence the Italian people rose in bitter 
protest against Ippolito's highhanded methods as head of 
the Medici. The very name Medici became anathema and 
grizzly outrages were perpetrated against bearers of it in the 
name of justice. Little Catherine had been in hiding in a 
nearby villa. Now she was brought into the city once more 
and put into the care of the Dominican nuns in the convent 
of Santa Lucia. A few months later she was transferred to 
the convent of Santa Caterina of Siena, then to the convent 
of Santissima Annunziata delle Murate. In 1528 when her 
aunt died, the nine-year-old child realized with a sinking 
heart that, though comparatively safe in the convent, she 
was alone in a city filled with enemies of her House. 

Many of the nuns were faithful adherents of the House 
of Medici and were discovered by the victorious enemy to 
have carried food to Medici prisoners. To the horror of the 
good women, they learned that cruel reprisals were to be 
meted out upon their little charge, so again she was spirited 
away to the convent of Santa Lucia. Bewildered, certain of 
nothing but that, in spite of the great deference shown her, 
she was a refugee, Catherine kept her own counsel and tried 
to adjust to the routine of Santa Lucia. 

Her uncle, Pope Leo X, had died and had been succeeded 
by her grandfather s cousin, Pope Clement VII, and he now 
ordered the little Duchessina to be brought to Rome to live 




with her aunt, Lucretia Salviati He could not permit so 
enormously rich a young kinswoman to live so far removed 
from his surveillance. Rome seemed the proper place for her. 
He and Francis I of France had been negotiating since Cath- 
erine was six years old for a marriage between her and the 
King's second son, Prince Henry, Duke of Orleans. 

The Venetian ambassador writing of Catherine in 1532 
when she was thirteen, said, "The little Duchess is of a 
rather vivacious nature but shows an amiable disposition. 
. * . She is small and thin, her face Is not refined, and she 
has the big eyes which belong to the family of the Medici/' 
One wonders what the ambassador meant by her face not 
being "refined/' Possibly the heavy Medici lips offended 
him. In later life Catherine was often described as "magnifi- 
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cent/' "superb," and "impressive/* but never as beautiful, so 
probably even in early childhood she was not pretty. 

Plans for her marriage to the Duke of Orleans had been 
progressing slowly, for the dowry demanded by the King of 
France was unreasonable and the sum finally settled upon, 
after much haggling, was far less than France had been led 
to expect. By August, 1533, however, the royal trousseau 
was well under way. On September second Catherine gave 
a farewell banquet to the ladies of Florence at the Medici 
palace and received from them hangings for her apartments 
made of cloth of gold embroidered with pearls. Considering 
the price of one fine pearl and one ell of cloth of gold, the 
gift, one must judge, was priceless. 

Touched more than she dared admit even to herself, Cath- 
erine made her formal speech of thanks while her throat 
ached and her eyes Warred. Then her gentlemen lifted her 
up on her prancing, richly caparisoned hackney and she rode 
out under the ancient arches of Florence for the last time. 
The night was spent at Poggio a Caiano, then, escorted by 
relatives among the Florentine nobility, she continued on her 
way to Spezia where she was met by her uncle, the Duke of 
Albany, with a fleet of sixty ships. 

She embarked on the royal galley, a magnificent craft built 
at fantastic cost. As one historian describes it:* "The state 
salon extended from the mainmast to the rudder, covered 
with the richest crimson damask strewn with golden lilies 
trailing down profusely in long folds almost to the sea. 

*Paul Van Dyke, Catherine de M&dicis. (New York: Charles 
Scribner's Sons, 1922), I, 23. 
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Around the stern were sculptures in high relief, gold on a 
black ground, and on the prow a lantern of polished metal 
shone. The awnings were of purple embroidered cloth; the 
rooms hung with silk and cloth of gold. The rowing benches 
were chained to the sides with silver chains and the crew of 
three hundred rowers were dressed in damascened satin in 
the royal colors of red and yellow/' 

Pope Clement VII and thirteen cardinals whose pages 
were dressed in coats of green velvet met the fleet at Nice 
where His Holiness distributed rich gifts among the members 
of the French Court. Then on to Marseilles. In spite of the 
air of sanctimony and edification aboard the royal galley, 
there was gay laughter as well and frolicking. Many of Cath- 
erine's "ladies" were far younger than she; moreover, few 
had ever before been at sea, and the novelty of their adven- 
ture kept them in gales of amusement. Three of the little 
girls were dark-skinned, captured from Barbary: Marie-the- 
Moor and Agnes-and-Margaret-the-Turks, brought along to 
lend an exotic air. If any were homesick, bewildered little 
girls they were too conscious of their good fortune in being 
part of the train of the Duchessina to admit it, and it was a 
gay, chattering party of pretty girls that tripped down the 
gangway behind the impressive aggregation of clergy when 
they reached Marseilles. 

Here Catherine, wearing gold brocade and mounted on a 
bay mare, rode with quiet dignity, head high, through the 
throngs gathered to welcome her. She was painfully aware 
of the critical gaze of the multitude, the shrill cries of "There 
she is! There's the Italian woman!" a name she bore proudly, 
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but came to dread for the connotation of contempt the French 
somehow injected into it. 

Finally, on October 28, 1533, the fourteen-year-old Cath- 
erine de Medici became the Duchess of Orleans. The bride- 
groom was two weeks older than his bride, a solemn, rather 
melancholy lad who was considered wise for his age. And 
Catherine, uncertain scattering that she was, shunted from 
glittering pillar to magnificent post, felt that here at last was 
a friend, young like herself, someone she could trust. She fell 
deeply, unalterably in love. 

The match, however, was frowned upon by the French 
Court. The bride s dowry still seemed unpardonably small 
coming from the heiress of the Medicis; again, though a 
Duchessina, she was still the daughter of bankers and trades- 
men, and her intrusion upon royalty of feudal origin was 
considered little less than shocking. She was not spared the 
thrusts and lightly veiled insults of the Court and only her 
innate tact, a characteristic for which she was always to be 
remembered, kept peace between her and her tormentors, 
But a thin, cold shaft of bitterness slid silently into her young 
heart and coiled there. Her position and her husband's were 
relatively unimportant at Court, so in those early years her 
reactions to anything were of minor interest to anyone but 
herself. 

Then the Dauphin died and she found herself and her 
young husband but one step removed from the throne of 
France. So, sitting on that breathless August morning, lis- 
tening to the gathering storm, Catherine quietly appraised 
the prospect. Who shall say that it was not in that hour of full 
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realization of royalty's might that Catherine de Medici de- 
termined to be the mightiest of them all? 

Almost from the day of her arrival, Catherine had won the 
affectionate regard of her father-in-law, Francis L He was a 
great respecter of art and literature. Hadn't he brought the 
aging Leonardo da Vinci to Amboise to add to its endless list 
of beauties? Didn't he own Mona Lisa? He was aware that a 
knowledge of the New Learning was essential to anyone 
calling himself an intellectual, and this in turn called for 
some comprehension of Greek. Catherine had perfected her 
own knowledge of Greek to the astonishment of the entire 
Court. His Majesty, watching the quiet absorption with 
which his young daughter-in-law bent over her books, smiled 
in rueful admiration. 

But even greater than his respect for her learning was his 
high regard for her riding. Catherine was one of the most 
skillful horsewomen of her day. At that time the sidesaddle 
was unknown; the equestrienne sat sidewise on her mount 
with her feet resting on a small wooden platform or "foot- 
board" as it was called. Catherine invented the horn for the 
saddle to give the rider balance, and had her makers of 
"horse furniture ' fashion one to her liking. It became popu- 
lar at once and soon in France, England and Italy the new 
sidesaddle was being adopted by noble ladies who found it 
not only safe and comfortable but flattering as well. 

The King was a tireless hunter himself and, because he 
delighted in being surrounded by pretty women, he organ- 
ized what he called his "Little Band," a select group of 
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women of the Court who joined him in the hunt. So proud 
was the King of Catherine's skill in the saddle and of her 
knowledge of fine horses that he insisted she join his "Little 
Band" and took great pleasure in having her ride beside him, 
outdistancing the others, skimming over the most perilous 
jumps. On one occasion she was thrown and painfully 
bruised and His Majesty's tender concern for her was such 
that she said to one of her ladies, "In all Christendom I think 
there is none kinder than His Majesty and none more for- 
tunate than I to be his most humble servant/' 

But for all her learning and all her skill in the saddle, 
Catherine was deeply troubled. As the years passed and no 
children came to her and the Dauphin an ugly rumor started, 
a threat to her marriage. Certain busybodies at Court sug- 
gested both to the King and to the Dauphin that she be re- 
placed by another wife who would bring heirs to the throne. 

At first Catherine refused to believe what she heard. Then 
she went to her husband. But Prince Henry was evasive. 
His interest at the moment was far removed from domestic 
matters. A typical sixteenth-century princeling, he showed 
his wife all respect and a certain affection, but it was to his 
mistress, the beautiful Diane de Poitiers, that he gave his full 
devotion. To the young wife who had given him her whole 
heart this was bitter humiliation, but she was wise in the 
ways of her world and did not complain. Now, however, she 
was thoroughly frightened; second choice she might be, but 
to be cast off entirely, this was unthinkable. 

Catherine marshaled her forces of tact and gentle diplo- 
macy, and then she went to the King. In all history there 
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have been few royal supplications to equal hers as she faced 
the monarch. She was not beautiful but she possessed that 
rare quality without which beauty is so much water poured 
through a sieve: she had charm. Even in her later years her 
personal magnetism won her many a diplomatic battle. Now, 
having obtained an audience with the King, she sank in a 
profound obeisance, fully aware of the pleasure he took in 
the rustle of brocade, the faint breath of perfume the gesture 
involved. His voice, his hand gentle upon her shoulder as 
he bade her rise, were proof enough that she had acted 
wisely. 
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"Your Majesty, my liege/' she began, her great eyes 
searching his, "it has come to me from divers sources that it 
is Your Majesty's desire since I have failed to bear an heir to 
this great kingdom that another woman be chosen as wife 
for my beloved husband and . . ." 

"But my dear daughter/' Francis interrupted. 

However, Catherine, her lines learned, was determined 
to finish her speech. ". . . and out of my gratitude to Your 
Majesty for having accepted me as your daughter-in-law I 
am resolved not to resist in the slightest degree your royal 
will but to accept it as God's will also. My one supplication 
is that I be permitted to serve in the train of my successor." 

She paused, flushed and a little breathless, and found the 
King looking at her with an expression of friendly concern. 
Tiens, this girl really lias spirit, the expression said, and a 
fine sense of loyalty as well. This is pleasing, very pleasing. 
He took her hand. "My dear child/' he said gravely, "we 
would not have you distress yourself in this fashion. Since 
God has willed it that you should be the wife of His High- 
ness, we have no wish to make a change, and instead let us 
pray that in good time God will grant us children to bless 
your marriage. Now go and do not grieve more." 

With becoming humility Catherine backed from the royal 
presence, but once in her own bedroom, her women dis- 
missed and the door securely locked behind her, she flung 
herself on the bed and burst into tears of rage. "So," she 
sobbed, "I've crawled like some craven animal before the 
King to save my marriage. I, Catherine de Medici, have been 
told I will do! But one day I swear the world shall know my 
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strength!" And in her heart the bitterness tightened its coils. 
Whether or not Catherine was correct in her suspicions 
has been a question history never has been able to solve 
satisfactorily. The young Cardinal of Lorraine was tutor to 
the Dauphin and both he and his brother, the Duke of 
Guise, were two of the Dauphin's closest friends, somewhat 
against the wishes of the King who had little use for the 
House of Guise. Catherine's suspicions were founded largely 
on the fact that both the Cardinal and his brother were on 
the friendliest terms with her rival, Diane de Poitiers. What 
was more reasonable than to believe this wily young trio, the 
Guises and Diane, between them had convinced Prince 
Henry that his marriage had been a mistake? Still, a motive 
seemed lacking unless, indeed, it was that Catherine was of 
the hated Italian Medicis. 

Then as though to compensate her for her years of anxiety, 
on January 19, 1543, almost ten years after her wedding day, 
the Dauphiness bore a little son who was destined to become 
Francis II. The palace rocked with the tumult of rejoicing 
as bells pealed, and Te Deums drifting out from the chapel 
made the wintry air sweet. 

The Dauphin permitted himself the rare luxury of a smile 
as he looked down at his young wife and the new baby who 
would soon be taken from her and put in the care of nurses 
and governors. "Praise God, Catherine/' he said, and let his 
fingers for a moment touch the fuzzy little head on her arm, 
"we have our boy! One day he will be King of France. His 
people will call him 'the wise/ 'the beloved/ 'the long- 
awaited/ " 
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Catherine closed her eyes to shut in tears of frustration. 
I am his mother, she thought, yet I mean less to you, his 
father, than the golden falcons lure you wear on the hunt to 
bring your Urd hack to your wrist. Aloud she said, "I trust 
you are right, my lord. We can only pray that when his day 
shall come he will reign as wisely as the great king for whom 
he is to be named." If only, the thought nagged, they had 
been peasant man and wife, interested only in each other and 
in their child instead of being virtual strangers! Fiercely her 
arm tightened around the baby. In an age of hatred and 
bigotry and cruelty unbounded he should be hers, all hers. 
She would see to that. 

Francis was two years old, bravely trotting about in his 
voluminous black velvet gown with its attached white bib 
and white silk underdress, when his sister Elizabeth was 
born in April of 1545. She was followed by another sister, 
Claude, in September, 1547, and the following year by Louis 
who died when he was only two. In that same year, 1550, 
Charles was born, later to become Charles IX of France. 
Alexander Edward followed in 1551, but reigned as Henry 
III; and in the spring of 1553 Marguerite, who became 
Queen of Navarre. In March of 1554 Catherines last son, 
Hercules, was born, to become Duke of Alengon and Bra- 
bant. Twin girls, bom in 1556, died in infancy. 

But Catherine s nursery was full; her fears regarding the 
succession were allayed; henceforth her ambitions would be 
centered in her children. Of them all, Elizabeth was un- 
questionably the favorite of both parents lovely Elizabeth 
of Valois, 
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ELIZABETH 




THE beautiful palace at Fontainebleau was new. Standing 
in its whispering miles of forest it looked even in its pristine 
freshness like the hidden retreat of a fairy princess. And it 
was to Fontainebleau that the Dauphiness, Catherine, came 
for the birth of her second child. 

It was spring, April, 1545, and the French countryside was 
at its loveliest. Plum, apple and chestnut trees were in bloom; 
larks tumbled in shrill delight across the cloudless sky; hidden 
waterways bubbled along through the delicate new grass. 

The journey north from Blois was not long and the cor- 
tege winding along through the sunshine seemed in a holi- 
day picnic mood. Ladies and gentlemen of Catherine's house- 
hold cantered or laughingly held their mettlesome mounts in 
check, exchanging quips; heavy travel wagons carrying chests 
and hampers of clothing and the royal layette rumbled along 
behind, leather suspension springs creaking, 
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The Dauphiness herself reclined in a litter curtained and 
lined in cloth of gold and borne by two palfreys, each led by 
a gentleman usher whose place was alternated with another 
as the journey progressed. For all its sumptuous beauty the 
litter must have been an uncomfortable vehicle as it swung 
and bumped along. But Catherine had traveled in litters all 
her life and did not mind. She laughed and chatted with her 
ladies, sang snatches of a song. Here for a while she could 
forget Diane de Poitiers. 

Two weeks later the little girl who was born at Fontaine- 
bleau seemed to have absorbed within her tiny body all the 
shining friendliness of the spring. In her great dark eyes and 
in the black ringlets covering the baby head one glimpsed 
the Italian endowment of her maternal kinswomen. Whether 
in her cradle or out she seldom cried, gurgling, smiling hap- 
pily, bringing two dimples into play with unconscious skill 
whenever a jeweled finger was waggled in her direction or a 
propitiating voice cooed honeyed nothings to her. Elizabeth 
seemed to enjoy them all 

''She'll die young, poor bird/' her Italian wet nurse ob- 
served darkly. "Such angelic behavior is not meant for this 
world. You'll see." She made the sign of the cross above the 
sleeping baby, shaking her head. 

But none of these dire predictions impressed Catherine. 
Francis, aye, one day he'd be the Dauphin and then, by 
God's grace, King (so she dreamed, her relentless will upon 
future covenants), but Elizabeth, that sweet, faultless gem 
of perfection, ah. ... The mother's smile was unusually 
tender. Elizabeth should rise to such heights of grandeur as 
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no woman of the Valois or even the Medici family ever had 
known. All her life through Catherine de Medici would use 
her children as so many puppets manipulated by the strings 
of her will on the stage of international politics. For Eliza- 
beth already she envisioned a major role in a setting of 
matchless splendor. 

She was a child of good omen, said her grandfather, 
Francis I, for hadn't a most satisfactory peace treaty been 
concluded between England and France the very week of 
her birth? And wasn't she but two weeks old when ambas- 
sadors arrived from Henry VIII confirming under oath the 
terms of the newly consummated treaty? And best of all, 
hadn't His Most Christian Majesty, the English king, jubi- 
lantly consented to be the little girl's godfather? Propitious 
signs, all of these. 

The christening took place in early June. In the center of 
the grim, imposing Cour du Donjon at Fontainebleau a plat- 
form had been built, above it a canopy of blue silk be- 
spangled with golden stars. Below and around the platform 
were displayed jeweled cups fashioned by Benvenuto Cellini; 
ivory carvings, cups and shields and exquisite devices which 
had been Charlemagne's; gold plate, carvings in the most 
elaborate design, all set out for the enjoyment of the visitors 
from England. 

A gallery had been erected for the procession of the chris- 
tening party leading from the royal apartments to the chapel, 
and this was hung with heraldic banners bearing alternately 
the arms and devices of the Houses of Valois and Tudor. A 
dramatic setting this, heavy with the weight of dynastic 



wealth, bleak, for all its color, with the sinister, all-pervading 
presence of intrigue, a composite of the cruel, dazzling era in 
which Elizabeth of Valois was born. It was an imposing com- 
pany that wound through that long gallery honoring the 
baby girl about to be christened. First came two hundred 
gentlemen of the King s household, defenders of the little 
princess, bearing their battle-axes; then came heralds, princes 
and nobles, and finally Lord Cheney, representative of Henry 
VIII, carrying the baby. 

Did she grow a bit weary, smothered as she was that warm 
summer day in the folds of a christening robe so heavy and 
cumbersome that four nobles were required to carry its train? 
Did she cry in sheer fury and discomfort? Did she just for 
an hour forget to be angelic? We do not know, though prob- 
ably she did, her small bleating complaints lost in the trumpet 
blasts and the thunder of cannons with which her name was 
greeted. 

Long after Elizabeth was asleep in her cradle the celebra- 
tion continued with a banquet at which the King played 
host, followed by pageants, joustings and "dysquisings." The 



following day Catherine must watch while her husband, 
Prince Henry, wearing the colors and motto of Diane de 
Poitiers, easily came off victor in the jousts. 

It was a gala time, one of the last during the reign of 
Francis I, and Catherine, the daughter-in-law who had be- 
come his faithful companion, dreaded telling him the news 
which just had come from England: Henry VIII, his friend 
with whom he felt a certain kinship, was dead. There would 
be no further treaties to sign with Henry. 

Less than a month later the dying King held Catherine's 
hand she was kind and understanding, this little Medici. 
Somehow she could comfort him now as he looked back with 
a dully aching conscience at some of the terrors that had 
marked his reign, butcheries he might have halted had he 
been less wavering in his judgment. Three thousand men, 
women and children killed in cold blood, children sold into 
slavery, gentlemen and scholars sent to the galleysall in the 
name of religion. Yes, the dying man admitted, it had been 
bad, but heresy was worse. ("Do you not agree, Catherine, 
my child? Bien ,'surl"'). 
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So, in one of his favorite palaces at Rambouillet, Francis I 
died. Here in its vast forests lie Lad done his best hunting; 
here his "Little Band" had demonstrated its skill in the 
saddle; here, at last worn out hy worry and by the ravages 
of a life ill-spent, he came to the end of his reign. He might 
have been a truly great king, for he loved honor and held all 
double-dealing in contempt, but he lacked the strength of 
character to stamp out cruelty and treachery which all were a 
part of the era in which he lived. 

In midsummer, 1547, in Rheims Cathedral, Henry was 
crowned King of France. Unloved, humiliated, yet outwardly 
serene, Catherine was now Queen Consort. Her own corona- 
tion came two years later, in 1549, at the Church of Saint- 
Denis in Paris when both she and Henry were thirty-one 
years old. 

In the nursery at Saint-Germain meanwhile, the Dauphin, 
Francis, a languid six-year-old, complained to his four-year- 
old sister Elizabeth about an earache. "It plagues me," he 
whined, lifting a thin white hand to cover it, "and neither 
my physician nor my apothecary can find herbs to cure it 
and I am weary of bloodletting. It makes my legs ache so." 

"Monsieur, my brother," Elizabeth put aside the piece of 
linen on which she was learning to featherstitch and came to 
stand beside him "my chief dresser, Claude de Nau, has 
great faith in oil of bergamot and betony. I'll get it from her, 
so be of cheer." She loved this brother of hers and her stiff 
brocade skirts swished about her as she ran on her small 
errand of mercy from the common nursery to her own ad- 
joining sitting room. And months later when a visitor came 
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from Scotland who was to mean a great deal in the life of the 
Dauphin, gentle little Elizabeth still amused her dresser, her 
nurse and Madame de Clermont, her governess, by her min- 
istrations and the medications she so gravely prescribed. 

"But I ask you, Madame, my sister," Francis persisted just 
before the arrival of the august guest, "who is this Mary 
Stuart? Queen of Scotland, I know, but why must she come 
to France to join our household here at Saint-Germain? Our 
baby sister Claude, Your Grace, and I are so amiably met. 
Now, prithee, why must we have this tiresome girl from 
Scotland?" 

Elizabeth could not supply the answer, but within weeks 
when governors, nurses, and ladies-in-waiting wherever the 
royal children were in residence were openly discussing it, 
the secret no longer remained a secret. Mary of Scotland, 
eleven months older than Francis, was coming to France to 
be his betrothed bride! 

Mary's father, James V of Scotland, died before she was 
born. Her mother was Mary of Guise and between the 
Guise family and Catherine de Medici there was no love. 
As little Mary Stuart was an only child she became at birth 
Queen of Scotland, with her mother acting as Regent. Now 
Protestant England was warring with Scotland which was 
divided between Protestantism and Roman Catholicism; and 
Mary of Guise was a staunch Catholic. Henry VIII had 
wanted little Mary Stuart to marry his son, Edward VI, and 
so bring Scotland into the English Protestant fold. So much 
did he want it that he had tried to kidnap her! However, her 
clever mother had her spirited away up into the wild High- 
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lands when she was four years old and with her she sent 
four little ladies-in-waiting for playmates all named Mary: 
Mary Flemming, Mary Seton, Mary Beaton, and Mary Liv- 
ingston. 

The five little girls must have loved their days in the High- 
lands, far from Court restraints, playing their endless simple 
card games, shrieking over their rounds with hilboquet, when 
more than one tumble resulted from running blindly into 
one another as they tossed their wooden balls and caught 
them again in their cups. There were rides on their ponies 
across the moors and picnics high in the hills with baskets 
filled with pasties and honey cakes and mugs of milk. So 
two years passed and then came rumors, and the games and 
the picnics ended. Mary's hiding place had been discovered! 
But Guise relatives in France were quick to point out that a 
marriage between Mary and the Dauphin, young Francis, 
would unite Mary's crown with that of the Catholic House 
of Valois, so why not send her to France as speedily as pos- 
sible? 

Mary's mother saw to it that there was little surface evi- 
dence of the elaborate plans she was making* So when little 
Mary and her entourage set sail for France it was accom- 
plished before the English were aware of it. The Queen and 
her party landed in a little town on the coast of Brittany and 
from there began their progress west toward Saint-Germain. 

None of the pomp and magnificence of that progress was 
lost on the starry-eyed young Queen. She knew well why 
she was there. Queen in her own right, she would become 
the betrothed of a boy named Francis. One day they would 
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marry and she would be Queen Dauphiness of France. In 
the tutored mind of this oddly sophisticated child these were 
facts she accepted without curiosity. Instead, mounted on her 
pony or on the saddle before one of her gentlemen, riding in 
the safe circle of his arm, and surrounded by her glittering 
escort, she rode across the land, small gauntleted hand raised 
in grave salute to passers-by. Occasionally as they passed 
through larger towns or villages she slipped on her small 
black velvet mask lest, as her mother had warned, the French 
think her overbold. And so at last she came to Saint-Germain. 

King Henry and Catherine were on a Progress to Lyon in 
the south, and so were not at the palace to welcome her. How- 
ever, word had been left that no expense and no effort should 
be spared to make her welcome as a daughter of the House. 
Her escort, with the exception of Lady Fleming, her gov- 
erness (not little Mary Flemming of her Highland sojourn), 
were returned to Scotland and a household of her own was 
set up and a suitable retinue of French ladies and gentlemen 
appointed. The King further decreed that though Mary and 
Elizabeth should be companions, Mary should always take 
precedence over the Valois princesses as she was already 
Queen of Scotland. 

Francis and Elizabeth and even the two-year-old Claude 
had been prepared for the arrival of Her Majesty, and on a 
golden morning in late September the three Valois children 
were taken in solemn procession to the audience chamber to 
be presented. The Dauphin had been in an agony of nerv- 
ous anticipation for days. 

"Sister," he appealed to Elizabeth as they waited in the 
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antechamber with their ladies and gentlemen, "please hear 
me say it once more lest I forget the foremost words. . . ." 
He was bravely arrayed, this frail lad with the persistent ear- 
ache. He was wearing a doublet of softest white kid, its neck- 
band topped by an enormous ruff which seemed to be sup- 
porting his head and holding it upright. Around his waist 
was slung a belt of crimson velvet in which he carried a 
velvet-sheathed dagger and a miniature sword. Full gally- 
hosen of rose-colored velvet were gathered just below the 
knee above stockings of palest pink net; and on his feet he 
wore slippers of cream-colored leather. 

Elizabeth, in her tilting cloth-of-gold farthingale and wide 
ruff, edged away from Madame de Clermont and took Fran- 
cis's hand. "Say on^mon frere. You kiss Her Majesty's hand 
and then now, 'Say on. . . ." 

"In the names of our august parents, Their Christian 
Majesties, we welcome you to France/' the words came in a 
shaky treble, a whisper out of control, "and we hope God 
may bestow upon you continued good health and a long and 
happy life." 

"Well done, brother! Oh, see, the door is opening. , . ," 

Seconds later she was looking into the hazel eyes of Mary 
Stuart, sensing in her little-girl heart that here was a very 
beautiful being, indeed, but "Je ne laime yos!" She almost 
said the words aloud. Mary's face under the rippling waves 
of golden hair escaping from her severe escoffion of pearl- 
strewn net was bewitching in its coquetry. Catherine, her 
future mother-in-law, said of her somewhat grudgingly the 
moment she laid eyes on her, "She has only to smile to have 




every Frenchman at her feet/' Mentally she undoubtedly 
added that it would have been better if this child of the 
Guises had remained in her native Scotland. And Mary was 
not yet eight years old. 

Why Elizabeth should have found it impossible to love 
her is not hard to understand. The princess adored her 
brother; from babyhood they had been inseparable com- 
panions; she was "ma soeur bienne aimee" Now suddenly 
she saw him, his cheeks scarlet, his eyes blazing, staring in 
open-mouthed worship at Mary Stuart, the little Scottish 
Queen who seemed to bewitch everyone. For the only time 
in her life, probably, lovely Elizabeth of Valois was jealous. 



Chapter 3 
CALLERS FROM SPAIN 




THE months, the years flew, each bringing to the outside 
world of the sixteenth century its own peculiar hurdens of 
war, trial, torture and intrigue. Only as a wisp of smoke from 
a great conflagration may occasionally drift in at a distant 
window did the world's problems touch the royal children. 
Perhaps they sniffed the air curiously, inescapably aware 
that they were maneuvered about on the puppet stage of their 
days for some purpose which most of them understood only 
vaguely if at all, 

Mary Stuart, after a few months at Saint-Germain, was 
sent to a convent for special religious training and then was 
returned to Saint-Germain where her education became a 
sort of tug of war with her uncles, the Duke of Guise and 
the Cardinal of Lorraine, on one side and her future mother- 
in-law, Catherine, on the other. As Mary and Elizabeth grew 
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older and their ages reached a more easily conformable level 
they had their lessons together and vied with each other in 
their Latin compositions. 

Elizabeth was a good student but Mary was brilliant and 
often chided Elizabeth over her inferior work. So, an ancient 
record shows, these two girls had a sharp quarrel during 
which some unkind words were spoken on both sides and 
perhaps some bitter tears were shed. A few days later the 
merry little Queen of Scotland wrote her friend the follow- 
ing letter of reconciliation: 

Maria Scotorum Regina, Elizabetae Sororl 

I have heard from our master, my sister and darling, 
that now you are studying well, for which I greatly re- 
joice, and pray you to persevere in as the greatest good 
that can befall you in this world. For the gifts which we 
owe to Nature are of short duration, and age will de- 
prive us of them. Fortune may likewise withdraw her 
favors: but that good thing which Virtue bestows (and 
she is wooed only by the diligent pursuit of letters) is 
immortal and will remain with us always. 

Thus wrote the schoolgirl back in the sixteenth century. 

So the schoolroom quarrels of the two girls were quickly 
over, but between Mary and Queen Catherine there existed 
an antagonism which one day caused Mary's Scottish temper 
to flare. Catherine, her maternal instinct to reprimand over- 
coming for the moment the realization that her young guest 
was a queen and she, Catherine, merely a queen consort, 
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corrected Mary sharply for some childish fault. Too late she 
saw her mistake when Mary, manners tossed to the winds, 
lashed out in royal fury. 

'Til not be scolded by a merchant's daughter!'' shouted the 
little Queen as she ran from the room. Reared in an atmos- 
phere of petty gossip, she had picked up the slur easily 
enough, probably abetted by her uncles, the Guises. But 
Catherine never forgave her. 

However, Mary seemed incapable of bearing a grudge. 
Busy with her Latin, Greek, Spanish, French and Italian 
during the study hours, she was ringleader in the games the 
royal children played in the grand salon of the palace dur- 
ing the morning and afternoon recess periods, 

In 1548 another princeling arrived in the nursery, little 
Louis, who became one of Mary's favorites but who died of 
croup two years later, about the time his brother Charles was 
born. Then came Henry, then Marguerite, and last of all, in 
1554, Hercules, to be known as the Duke of Alengon. 

As time passed the Dauphin found himself becoming more 
and more attached to the pretty girl whom he now knew 
he would one day marry. She was beautiful and gay; she 
sang love rondels in a surprisingly rounded voice, accom- 
panying herself on the lute; and young Francis, delicate lad 
that he was, did his utmost to make a good showing himself 
in the masculine arts. He begged his father to let him join 
him hunting and learned with agonizing effort to handle a 
heavy crossbow. He was a young boy deep in the turmoil of 
his first love, and when on an April morning in 1558 he knelt 
beside the lovely little Scottish Queen in Notre Dame, he 
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held his breath and let it out in great gulps lest his happi- 
ness overcome him and he break into noisy sobs of joy. 

Escorted by his two younger brothers and the King of 
Navarre, a relative, and surrounded by princes of the blood, 
he awaited his bride at the west door of the Cathedral. King 
Francis escorted her, and an old history describes the fifteen- 
year-old girl as being "fair as unto a lily/' Her wedding gown 
was cloth of silver, its train borne by two young noblewomen, 
and on her head, that proud beautiful head one day to fall 
under the executioner's ax, she wore a crown studded with 
priceless jewels. 

Behind her walked Catherine, Elizabeth, Claude, and 
little five-year-old Marguerite who pranced a little in her 
heavy velvet gown with its stiff Spanish ruff and false sleeves. 
Just outside the portals of the Cathedral, Francis slipped the 
wedding ring on Mary's finger, then hand in hand the young 
couple passed into the Sanctuary for the celebration of the 
Mass and the completion of the ceremony. The rest of the 
day and night was taken up with feasting and elaborate 
masquerades. 

Elizabeth, her whole generous nature eager to accept un- 
conditionally this fascinating young sister-in-law whom she 
did not like, danced the stately pavane with her, smiling 
gravely into the sparkling, provocative face. She had her re- 
ward when she caught a glimpse of Francis watching them 
and saw his look of beaming delight at their apparent mutual 
affection. The fourteen-year-old bridegroom wanted the 
whole world to love his bride. 

Elizabeth, her mother's favorite daughter, had been trained 
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from babyhood in the art of politics. From the time she was 
ten years old she was permitted to sit beside her august 
mother on a cushion at her feet when the Queen granted 
audiences to visiting dignitaries, and so she learned not only 
some invaluable lessons in royal deportment but a great deal 
about what was transpiring in the world outside the fastness 
of her own sheltered life. 

Among other things she learned of the religious hatreds 
dividing the world into warring camps, and because, unlike 
many children of royalty, she was deeply, sincerely religious, 
gentle and compassionate rather than ambitious, she heard 
with growing horror the stories of religious persecution com- 
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ing from many quarters. That her mother should sit quietly 
with folded hands, a half-smile on her lips, as the horrid tales 
were told filled the Princess with strange misgivings. Nor 
were the revelations all horrifying; some were only dull and 
rather puzzling. There was, for instance, the name of King 
Philip II of Spain, son of the greatest of all Hapsburg Em- 
perors, Charles V. Between 1554 and 1558 the Emperor 
abdicated as head of the Holy Roman Empire, dividing his 
realm between his brother and his son, Philip II. As his por- 
tion Philip received Spain, Sicily, Naples, the Netherlands 
and Spanish America, a mighty empire, indeed. Elizabeth 
listened, uneasy yet curious, to the disquieting tales told of 
Philip's young son, Don Carlos, a boy about her own age 
whose name was being linked ever so discreetly with hers. 

"Mother, Your Grace," she said one day when for a few 
moments they were alone, "Don Carlos methinks is not of a 
merry heart, is he?" It was only a few weeks before the wed- 
ding of Francis and Mary Stuart and somehow an atmos- 
phere of romantic excitement pervaded the whole palace. 
Elizabeth sat back on her heels on the giant cushion beside 
her mother's chair, toying with the jeweled pomander hang- 
ing by its heavy gold chain from her waist. It smelled de- 
liciously of verbena and clove and crushed rose petals. "Is 
he?" she repeated. 

Catherine turned from the documents she had been read- 
ing, her mind obviously still on their contents. Her child was 
asking a question, but what was it? "Is he what, child? And 
of whom are you speaking?" The scent of the pomander rose 
to her nostrils and, like any mother, she thought how like a 
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lovely flower was this girl looking up at her with such a 
trusting, artless expression. Just a little of Mary Stuart's 
laughing sophistication, little as she liked it, would have 
made the question easier to answer. The Queen Consort laid 
her hand for a moment on her daughter's head. 

"Oh, I remember now, it was His Highness, Don Carlos, 
you were speaking of. No, he has not a merry heart. He he 
is a sad young prince. Mayhap, well, mayhap a young bride 
with laughter in her heart could change him, and/' she 
added, "as he is heir to the greatest empire in the world there 
are doubtless many royal maidens eager for the chance." 

She was tempted to enlarge on the theme, for it was very 
close to her heart, but she thought better of it. Why tell this 
hypersensitive child the truth: that Don Carlos was by any 
standards a monster, a mentally sick human being? that he 
delighted in torturing small animals and birds? that when 
angered he belabored his tutors and governors with any 
weapon on which he could lay his hands? that his favorite 
sport was to gather a company of young noblemen together 
and with them, riding four abreast, to gallop deliberately 
through the narrowest streets of the city, riding down any- 
one, regardless of age or condition, who happened to be in 
their path? Why needlessly torment her with this knowledge 
when, unless plans miscarried, she soon would be his bride? 

"Nay, Elizabeth/' she repeated, "Don Carlos is not of a 
merry heart, but that is of no great concern. Your brother 
also is of a sober mien, yet who could be a more gallant 
prince than he? Her Majesty, the future Queen Dauphiness, 
will be blest, indeed, to have him for her husband," 
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That had been several months ago. Now Francis was 
called the King Dauphin and the crowns of Scotland and 
France were united in his arms. Elizabeth, the romantic, 
gentle dreamer, tried to think of that brother as King with 
the grave responsibilities kingship entailed; tried to picture 
Mary, the gay, the beautiful, the naively flirtatious, as his 
wife. How was it all possible? And Don Carlos, the fabulous 
wealth of Spain, faraway Madrid. How should any of this 
touch her own life? 

Strange, indeed, how in any age wholly unrelated inci- 
dents should be able to mold the course of lives distant both 
in time and place. For instance, in England Mary Tudor, 
half-sister of England's Queen Elizabeth, died knowing her 
handsome Spanish husband, Philip II of Spain, did not love 
her, never had loved her. Throughout Europe his name was 
dreaded as that of one of the most fanatical persecutors of 
heresy. He was suave, cultured, charming and cruel. He 
spent hours on his knees in prayer, made countless pilgrim- 
ages to shrines, and kept the fires of the Inquisition burning. 
Inconsistent, erratic, and now a widower, he bethought him- 
self of a new wife. His half -sister-in-law, Elizabeth of Eng- 
land, he had always found fascinating, but Elizabeth was as 
staunchly Protestant as Philip was Catholic, so any thought 
of a marriage between them was out of the question. 

However (and one wonders by what process of reason- 
ing Philip reached this point), there was that beautiful 
French princess whose mother had sanctioned, nay encour- 
aged her betrothal to his son, Don Carlos Elizabeth of 
Valois. What of her? And what of Don Carlos? Philip un- 
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doubtedly shrugged off the distasteful thought. Impossible 
young savage, Don Carlos! Hadn't he boxed his ears just re- 
cently? Besides, there were still many details to be completed 
before a betrothal could be achieved. Reports had come to 
him actually at Mary's funeral of the grace and royal bear- 
ing of the Princess. Again it had been said more recently that 
at the marriage of her brother, the Dauphin, she had been 
acclaimed by those who dared whisper it even more beauti- 
ful than the bride! Now Philip must see her or at least know 
more about her. 

Very simply, then, he had his own name substituted in all 
the lengthy documents drawn up between the Houses of 
Hapsburg and Valois pertaining to the betrothal of Don 
Carlos and the Princess Elizabeth. This was in January, 
1559. That Don Carlos gave way to a fit of violent rage at 
his father s consummate audacity was to be expected, but 
what of Elizabeth? 

Though Don Carlos was known to her as rather a sullen 
boy, someone she had no desire to meet, the name of King 
Philip, his father, filled her with abject terror. Throughout 
the length and breadth of Christendom he was known as 
His Most Catholic Majesty, a monarch who tolerated no 
slightest liberty of thought in any of his subjects toward the 
established Church; to question a single tenet of the Church 
was to light a fagot. He sincerely believed, in a transport of 
religious zeal, that he was the divinely appointed exter- 
minator of heresy in the civilized world and his dreadful 
work of extermination was no respecter of age or rank. 

His great love was Spain and his contempt for all things 
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not Spanish roused the indignation of his foreign subjects 
everywhere. He refused throughout his life to speak or read 
any language but his own Castilian Spanish. He followed 
the Spanish fashions in clothing and left the country of his 
birth only when it was absolutely necessary for political 
reasons. He was haughty and overbearing, insisting that the 
electoral princes of his empire, wherever he might encounter 
them, should remain uncovered in his presence. This was 
the man Elizabeth presently learned she was to marry. 

King Henry, her father, was at one of his smaller palaces 
in the forest of Compiegne when word was brought him that 
the Spanish embassy would arrive in Paris early in June 
(1559) to discuss the betrothal. That allowed only about 
seven weeks in which to make the vast preparations for the 
occasion, and Henry set off for Paris at once. Here was a 
marriage he very much wanted: his favorite daughter to be- 
come the bride of the mighty monarch, Philip of Spain. 
Catherine was overjoyed; she had promised herself that only 
the best match in the world would do for her beloved Eliza- 
beth. In Philip of Spain she had her answer, and it was with 
a full heart that she sent for the Princess, 

Elizabeth was deep in her Latin grammar when the 
Queen's page entered the room. The venerable Abb de 
Saint-fitienne sat beside her, watching as she translated the 
Psalm of her choice, and for a moment he did not realize 
why his pupil had stopped short in the middle of the line 
she was reading. Then he looked up and recognized the 
livery of the Queen's page and sensed the importance of the 
interruption. 
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"Yes, my son?" 

"Her Majesty, the Queen, would see Madame Elizabeth 
in the audience chamber/' the boy said. "Her Highness is to 
come at once/' 

He was a blond, ruddy-faced youth and his glance, in 
spite of his training, touched appreciatively the serene beauty 
of the girl seated at the table. She was just fourteen, slender, 
exquisite. Her black hair, tinted a rich gold in conformity 
with Court custom, was a perfect foil for her dark eyes under 
delicately penciled brows and for her fair, almost transparent 
skin. She laid an ivory bookmark between the pages of her 
Psalter and rose, putting her hand on the Abbe's sleeve. 

"Come with me, please, Father/' she said, "as far as the 
audience chamber only, if you wish/' She suspected what 
the Queen's summons meant and her hands were suddenly 
cold. 

The Abbe left her at the threshold of the audience 
chamber and she crossed to her mother's side as she had so 
often seen others do, commanded there by the will of the 
indomitable woman she loved and feared. Above the noisy 
pounding of her heart she was conscious of words being 
spoken while Catherine smiled at her, holding her hand. As 
though hypnotized, she stared at a medallion of blue enamel 
set with pearls and hung from a fine gold chain against the 
bodice of the Queen's gown. She knew something, some 
acknowledgment was expected of her but her throat was con- 
stricted, her mouth dry, and no words would come. 

The Queen's fingers tightened around hers and she re- 
peated a question, speaking Italian as she always did when 




under stress. "You do understand, Elizabeth, what an ex- 
alted position yours will be as Queen of Spain?" 

By a final effort Elizabeth managed to steady her voice 
and her lips sufficiently to answer, "Yes, Your Grace, I under- 
stand." She dared not add that everything within her re- 
belled, that she shrank in paralyzing terror from marriage 
with a man nineteen years older than she, a man noted for 
his cruelty, but she could only repeat, "Yes, I do under- 
stand." 



Chapter 4 
TWO BRIDES 




THE Queen DaupLiness was enjoying her honeymoon in 
France among people who made much of her and with a 
young husband who adored her. Beside Francis she rode 
along the bridle paths winding through the forest of Blois; 
from beautiful Diane de Poitiers, with whom she became 
great friends, she learned the difficult art of tapestry-inaldng; 
she learned to dance the French dances and to sit straight 
and firm in the saddle when hunting* (Francis I doubtless 
would have seen in her a candidate for his "Little Band/*) 
With unchildlike self-possession she listened without com- 
ment when told how four Scottish nobles whom she knew 
well had been poisoned for refusing to consent to the Dau- 
phin's being made King of Scotland. What Mary Stuart did 
not understand she refused to dwell upon, though one thing 
did bother her and for that very reason: she could not fathom 



its cause. 
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Her mother-in-law did not like her and did not disguise 
the fact. True, Mary recalled having been very rude to the 
Queen once, but as the Lady Diane so kindly pointed out, 
that had been forgiven long ago. Majesty never held a grudge, 
said she. But then, the Queen Dauphiness wondered, what 
was wrong? She wanted very sincerely to win the regard if 
not the affection of the Queen and whenever possible she 
found a place near her in the many Court assemblies, One 
summer day as she stood quietly at Catherine s side during 
some minor conference, the Queen asked her rather point- 
edly why she lingered there instead of pining the other 
young people out-of-doors on the tennis courts. 

Taken aback but with disarming candor Mary answered, 
'Tour Majesty, I can always amuse myself with my com- 
panions, all to no profit. But in your gracious presence I learn 
those priceless lessons in deportment which will profit me all 
my life." 

The Queen probably shrugged. This girl who had the 
bad taste and poor judgment to make a friend and confidant 
of Diane de Poitiers, a woman old enough to be her grand- 
mother, need expect no encouragement. Besides, jealousy 
over Mary's first place in the heart of the Dauphin, and the 
fact that by her presence she automatically lifted the family 
of Guise into a more exalted position than they had formerly 
held, did not endear her to Catherine who had been dubious 
of the marriage in the first place. Only greed for the throne 
of Scotland for Francis had made it attractive to her. Ambi- 
tion was the game at which Catherine de Medici played with 
such furious zeal all her life. At times she seemed to win; 
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again, as she changed the rules to suit her convenience, she 
lost; but winning or losing, she never for so much as a day 
lost her surging interest in the game. At this particular time 
she prohably was too immersed in plans for Elizabeth's ap- 
proaching wedding to give her young daughter-in-law more 
than a passing thought. 

Meanwhile there had been another marriage ceremony at 
Court, a very quiet one which united little Claude of Valois 
with the Duke of Lorraine. Crippled from birth, Claude was 
stooped and shrunken, her shoulders and back twisted, and 
she spent all of her twenty-seven years encased in a series of 
trusses used in a vain effort to curb the spinal tuberculosis 
that crippled her. In an age when physical beauty was all- 
important, Claude's mother looked upon her with frank dis- 
taste. How could an advantageous dynastic marriage be ex- 
pected for a blighted little creature like her? It is remarkable 
that the little girl did not react differently, but Claude had 
an unusually sweet nature; and in her sister Elizabeth, two 
years older, she found a sympathetic companion who showed 
her love without pity and a warm understanding. The 
Queen's ambition for Claude was to have her married quickly 
and out of the way, so when she was not quite twelve she 
was married to the Duke of Lorraine, a Guise to be sure, but 
of a minor branch of the House. Ironically enough, little 
Claude was to be very happy in her marriage and to leave a 
daughter whom, years later, Catherine adored. 

Watching the Duke s knightly attentions to Claude at the 
wedding feast, Elizabeth was conscious of a twisting ache of 
rebellion in her own heart. What of the stranger, Philip of 
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Spain? In spite of the extravagant predictions of future 
splendor, what would life hold for her across the Pyrenees 
mountains in far-off Spain? 

As the weeks passed Elizabeth's terror mounted, and once 
only a few days before the wedding she buried her face in the 
shoulder of her beloved governess, Madame de Clermont. 

"Why must I go? Why?'' she sobbed. "Wherever I turn 
I hear His Most Catholic Majesty is harsh and cruel, that 
he was most unkind to Queen Mary of England, dead but 
six months. Why does Madame, my mother, think I should 
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find so much joy in this marriage? Why does the King, my 
father, speak of my marriage as a tond between the Houses 
of Hapsburg and Valois? Why?" 

Madame de Clermont tucked her own handkerchief under 
the tear-wet cheek on her shoulder, searching for the right 
words, the gentle tone to bring comfort. 

"Your Grace," she said quietly, 'Trance and Spain have 
long been at war. Now there is a trace and treaties of peace 
are being signed. France has lost much, but your marriage to 
His Majesty, King Philip of Spain, will assure us peace for 
some years at least it will heal many wounds. Also, believe 
not, dear child, that the King is all bad. A man's enemies are 
quick to give him an evil name and it is not well to be- 
lieve all the bad one hears. You will be a cherished wife, have 
no doubts." 

Elizabeth dried her tears and made a determined effort to 
take an interest in the magnificent trousseau being assembled 
for her. Truly, it was a breath-taking assortment. There were 
four robes of cloth of gold, another of crimson velvet, two of 
black velvet, three of white satin, still another of silver 
damask embroidered in gold thread, to name only a few. 
"piere were cloaks of fur, others of cloth of silver lined with 
fur, and mountainous piles of delicate lingerie. It was a 
trousseau to enchant any bride and Elizabeth did her best to 
seem appreciative. 

With the ladies and gentlemen of her household she paid 
a visit to the royal stables to inspect the beautiful litter which 
had been built for her by master craftsmen, and a very bon- 
bon box of a chariot, all rose velvet and lace and cloth of 
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silver, to be drawn by six white horses, all part of her royal 
equipment. She laid her cheek against that of the gentle 
white palfrey standing patiently awaiting her praise. He blew 
softly through velvety nostrils and she laughed at the tiny 
tickling hurricane against her ear, appraising meanwhile the 
housings of heavily embroidered damask fringed in silver 
tagged with medallions of fine enamel. 

oo 

Another day, with her seven-year-old sister Marguerite 
bouncing happily along beside her, she followed two of her 
serving women up and down one of the long corridors of the 
Louvre palace while they opened chest after chest contain- 
ing the heavy silver and gold plate for her household use, 
unlocked coffers filled with exquisite linens and hangings 
for her bedchamber and presence chamber. 

"Methinks, sister/' Marguerite chuckled, "you'll live in 
many, many palaces to use all these soft furnishings, albeit 
they're so lightly wrought they'll not endure long/' 

She would always chuckle and bounce, this youngest 
daughter of Catherine de Medici, until in old age she died 
more or less an outcast from her own family. 

King Philip, on a diplomatic mission in the Netherlands, 
was unable to come to Paris so he appointed Don Fernando 
Alvarez de Toledo, Duke of Alba, to act as his representative 
at the marriage; and on June 19th he and his party arrived. 
They were welcomed with great fanfare at the Louvre and 
there are many charming stories about the meeting of the 
Duke and Princess Elizabeth. He knelt to kiss the hern of 
her robe and then presented her with the Kings gift, an 
ivory casket of jewels, among them a superb miniature of 
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the King himself set in diamonds and fastened to a delicate 
chain to be worn as a necklace. 

It is said the Princess blushed, then turned deathly white 
as the Duke read to her the King s ardent note in Spanish- 
accompanying the gift. Then, in a gesture which may have 
been rehearsed, she pressed the miniature to her lips. 

The following day the betrothal of Elizabeth to King 
Philip was celebrated in the great hall of the Louvre. The 
contract of betrothal was signed and rings were exchanged. 
Only the marriage ceremony itself remained to make Eliza- 
beth Queen Consort of Spain. Two days later, on June 21st, 
on a platform of state erected before Notre Dame Cathedral 
the vows were spoken; solemnly, pompously for Philip by 
Alba; distinctly, though scarcely above a whisper, by the 
lovely bride. 

In her fabulous gown of cloth of gold under a mantle of 
blue velvet she was truly a fairy-tale princess. Many rinses 
had restored her dark hair to its natural color and where it 
escaped from the heavy, caplike crown of jewels above it, it 
clustered about her brow, accentuating the ivory whiteness of 
her skin, its delicate perfection. From her neck were sus- 
pended King Philip's miniature and the most prized of all 
the crown jewels of Spain, a great, pear-shaped pearl known 
as La Pelegrina. 

Mary Stuart had been a beautiful bride, but Elizabeth 
glowed with a kind of inner radiance. Her dark eyes beheld 
the world about her with a glowing serenity in their depths, 
and if terror and a persistent premonition of misfortune set 
her young body shivering beneath its weight of priceless 
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fabrics, no one knew. Indeed, the Duke of Alba's fastidious 
notions were so completely satisfied that he was heard to ex- 
claim in frank delight, "Of a surety the truly royal graces of 
this august princess will wipe forever from His Majesty's 
heart all grief he may yet feel for his former consort." 

After the marriage ceremony, the feasting, the hall and 
the masques, the new Queen of Spain and her mother re- 
tired to her apartments, preceded by her torch bearers and 
pages, and her bridegroom-by-proxy left for the suite as- 
signed the royal party in the Hotel Villeroy. 

With curtains drawn against any possible breath of sweet 
June night air, half smothered in layer on layer of heavy, 
jewel-encrusted fabrics, Elizabeth lay staring into the dark- 
ness. No air penetrated the curtained bed where the cloth 
of gold and silver and the folds and ruffles of metallic lace 
gave off a bitter odor, and the young Queen wearily reviewed 
her mother's long lecture. Her pillow encased in Holland 
cloth heavily embroidered in Spanish work of black and gold 
thread chafed her neck, and the sheet, folded back over the 
velvet coverlet and similarly embroidered, rubbed her warm 
wrists. Exhausted with the day's long ceremonies, bewildered 
by the new honors bestowed on her and the exacting require- 
ments of Spanish etiquette, turn as she would, she could 
find no relief from the suffocating heat. Trying to concen- 
trate, she went over and over Queen Catherine's words: 

"Remember," the mother drove the point home, "you are 
Queen of Spain now, the mightiest kingdom in the world, 
and if you are wise and act carefully you can do untold good 
wherever and whenever you choose. I shall send messages 
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constantly," she continued, "to advise and help you. Spain 
and France are now united as His Majesty, your liege lord, 
becomes my son. Never forget, dear child, you have two 
loyalties now: Spain and the House of Hapsburg and France 
and the House of Valois. Bear in mind, Elizabeth, strategy, 
diplomacy; these must be your guides henceforth. Listen well 
and speak not hastily or lightly lest your words confound and 
confuse and betray you. . . ." 

There was a great deal more but the tired girl found she 
could not listen any longer. Possibly Catherine sensed her 
weariness and called for her women. Now, hours later, try 
as she would, Elizabeth could remember almost nothing of 
her mother s long harangue. Finally, in a burst of unbear- 
able discomfort, she flung back the velvet coverlet. Her heavy 
white satin night shift clung to her in slippery, clammy folds 
and she shook them in a half-hearted hope of relief from 
the heat. From far, far away somewhere came the sounds of 
shouting, shrieking laughter, the thump of tabors, the rasp- 
ing disharmony of rebec, pipe and trumpet played by revelers 
unsure of their notes. So the wedding feast continued 
through the night; so, worn out, Elizabeth, Queen of Spain, 
fell asleep. 

Henry II of France was just forty years old. The rather 
dull-looking young bridegroom of Catherine de Medici 
twenty-six years earlier had outgrown much of his phleg- 
matic attitude toward life. At forty he was a lithe, athletic fig- 
ure, fond of gaiety and sports, kindly and far too generous 
for his own good or that of his kingdom. He was of medium 
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height, with a strong, slender nose, dark eyes and hair and 
the neat, pointed moustache and beard of his day. 

On the day following the wedding His Majesty was in 
high spirits. Here was a negotiation that had terminated ex- 
actly as he had hoped it would. A five-year truce between 
Spain and France would be followed by more treaties which, 
in his present mood, he felt sure would be equally satisfactory. 
So ran his thoughts as the Marshal de Vieileville buckled 
him into his armor preparatory to entering the lists for the 
jousting which was to be the principal entertainment of the 
day. Though no one suspected it, it was destined to be the 
last tournament to be held at the French Court. 

A roar of applause greeted Henry as he rode out into the 
arena. He saluted the gallery where Catherine, the Queen 
Dauphiness, and Elizabeth were seated, then he whirled to 
meet his first adversary, the Duke of Savoy. The Duke was 
soon to marry the King's sister and the two men encountered 
each other in a spirit of laughing camaraderie. Both lances 
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were broken though neither man was unseated, and the ap- 
plause was redoubled. Next Henry challenged the Duke of 
Guise who, wily diplomat that he was, permitted the King 
to carry off the honors. The clamor grew; the hot afternoon 
throbbed with it as the air thickened with dust, and in the 
heart of Elizabeth the premonition of impending disaster 
mounted. 

Henry now sent for a young Scottish guardsman, a Cap- 
tain Montgomery, noted for his skill in the jousts, and com- 
manded him to run against him. Catherine, uneasy at the 
King's determination to continue the tournament which by 
all odds he had already won, sent him a note begging him to 
stop. "Have done, my lord," she wrote. "The honors already 
are yours and the day is over. Have done, I pray you." 

But Henry was in no mood to stop now. "By my faith as 
a true knight," he cried, "I have scarcely loosed my limbs! 
Bring me another lance to break before we depart!" 

Montgomery demurred for he knew his own skill; he 
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realized the King must be tiring in his heavy armor, and he 
dreaded the results to the King s dignity and to his own life 
should he unhorse him. However, he had no choice but to 
accept the challenge. 

A hush, almost as though the spectators were holding their 
collective breath, hung over the field as the two knights took 
their positions, then came thundering toward each other on 
either side of the low barrier. Faster, faster, their long lances 
at the ready, they came; then with a clash that ripped the 
scorching air like the sound of a giant knife cutting steel, 
lance and armor met. 

Both lances were broken but, to the horror of those watch- 
ing, the King swayed in the saddle, slumped forward over 
the head of his mount and would have fallen but for at- 
tendants who ran to his aid. He was carried to his pavilion 
where it was found that a fragment of Montgomery's lance 
somehow had entered the visor of the King s helmet, strik- 
ing the eye and penetrating deep into the brain. 

Weeping, Montgomery knelt beside him, begging that his 
right hand be severed. But the King, in agony, absolved him 
of any blame, saying he had acted with knightly valor and in 
obedience to a command. Henry then was moved to the pal- 
ace of Les Tournelles on the outskirts of Paris, a compara- 
tively small palace which he loved, and there the Court 
surgeons did all they could to save the life of their sovereign. 
Not even Catherine might enter the sickroom just yet, its 
door guarded by a grim-faced old soldier who had served his 
king well across the years, Anne de Montmorency, Constable 
of France and Grand Master of the Household. 
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The days of suffering for the wounded monarch dragged 
into a week, then a few more days, and on the 30th of June, 
1559, Henry of Valois, Henry II of France, died and the un- 
wieldy crown of France passed from his steady head to the 
wavering one of his son, Francis. 



Chapter 5 
LONG JOURNEY 




AMONG the great families of sixteenth-century France the 
Guises stood out as warriors and astute politicians. Their 
roots were deep in the soil of Lorraine, the name Guise an 
adoption by the younger generation. There were seven broth- 
ers, clever adventurers all, whose cleverness had carried them 
into the councils of the Crown itself. Francis I, dying, had 
begged Henry, his son, to be wary of the Guises, warning 
that they would "strip him and his children of their doublets 
and his people of their shirts/' 

Henry II, however, had found them wonderfully helpful 
in many ways, especially the eldest, Francis, Duke of Guise, 
and his next younger brother, Charles, Cardinal of Lorraine. 
Without quite realizing how it had come about so quickly, 
Henry saw the Dauphin, Francis, married to Mary Stuart, 
a daughter and granddaughter of Guises; and his little daugh- 
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ter, Claude, married to the Duke of Lorraine, another Guise. 

Now with Henry in his tomb at Saint-Denis, Catherine 
brooded on the influence the mighty Guises would have on 
the weak young King, how far they would dare go in wrest- 
ing the control of his capricious will from her, his mother, 
who had always ruled him and all her children. 

As for the King himself, this frightened, sickly boy of six- 
teen with a perpetual earache could only lie weeping on his 
bed longing for someone, anyone to relieve him of the ter- 
rible responsibility so suddenly thrust upon him. He had 
had an unhappy childhood, too weak physically to indulge in 
the sports he loved so pathetically, unable to cope with les- 
sons which left him and his tutors embarrassed and dismayed. 
Perhaps, he had thought, if some day I am King I shall do 
as I please, hunt and fence and forget the books and the 
dreary lessons they contain. 

Now he was King and the full impact of his wretchedness 
made him retreat even further into the shell of incompetence 
in which he lived out his days. For one thing, his beloved old 
friend, Anne de Montmorency, had been dismissed. Francis 
had signed the order himself, not actually realizing the 
enormity of the act. The Guises, on the strength of his mar- 
riage to their niece, Mary Stuart, never failed to name them- 
selves his "uncles." They were, they assured him repeatedly, 
his closest kin, his most reliable friends and counselors of 
course, aside from Her Most Gracious Majesty, his mother. 
They were always careful to add that. 

However, as Grand Master of the royal household, Mont- 
morency held the keys to all castles in the domain, therefore 
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he also would have custody of the King should an emer- 
gency arise. This the Guises could not permit. The order of 
dismissal was written in simple terms it might have been 
written by the King himself and was put into his hands to 
read before the Council. 

Not until he heard his own voice reading the bland order 
(which pretended to be an affectionate dismissal in con- 
sideration of the Constable's age and health) did Francis 
fully realize what he had done. Then it was too late. 

Catherine found herself in a position calling for much 
tact. The Guises were definitely in command, put there by 
their own stealth and daring, and the King, willy-nilly, as 
their niece's husband, must side with them. So that it should 
not appear that in so doing he was siding against his mother, 
which would have been wholly illogical and therefore sus- 
pect, Catherine apparently joined them. What bitterness 
and hate were in her heart they may have guessed, but out- 
wardly at least there was peace. 

This astounding woman was accustomed to waiting a 
long time for vengeance which she felt was hers. With deep 
satisfaction she must have thought of the courtiers who had 
scorned her as "the Italian woman/' when she came to 
France as a bride twenty-six years earlier; now they paid 
homage to her as the mother of a king, a queen, and a 
duchess. Patiently she had waited through the years while 
Diane de Poitiers held first place in the affections of Henry. 
Now, quietly, knowing exactly what searing grief she was 
causing, Catherine appropriated the fabulous jewels and the 
magnificent chateau of Chenonceaux which Henry had 
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given Diane across the years of their association. Diane, an 
aging woman, was retired to a small estate in Normandy, 
stripped of everything which had made her one of the most 
glamorous women in history. This, too, Catherine found 
deeply satisfying. 

She would wait for the Guises to overreach their limits in 
audacity, as she was sure they would eventually with the 
young King. She was an excellent waiter for the things she 
wanted. She would wait fifteen years to avenge the death of 
Henry II, her husband. For the moment she apparently was 
quite content to let young Captain Montgomery go free fol- 
lowing Henry's courtly exoneration. The Captain became a 
soldier of fortune and was captured by the French Catholics 
when he led a Huguenot force in battle. Brought before 
Catherine, having been promised amnesty, he was beheaded 
at her command and in her presence. 

Elizabeth meanwhile was torn between grief over the 
death of the father whom she loved, and relief at the delay 
her brother's coronation was causing in her departure for 
Spain. 

"Stay, please stay, little sister/' Francis coaxed the day 
before the coronation. "I do not want this crown they are 
giving me. Stay! Mayhap we can be children again. I like 
not the terrors at Amboise, nor do you. But my uncles, the 
Guises, say the country must be purged of all heresy and I 
am afraid." 

Afraid he might well have been, poor sick lad. The coun- 
try was torn by religious civil war and, like all adventurers 
bent on making the best possible impression on the outside 




world, the Guises were heading the most ultra-conservative, 
orthodox party of the Catholics against the Huguenots. In 
Amboise, a Huguenot stronghold, they were merciless as they 
tried to wipe out the Huguenot "heretics." Francis, still worn 
after the long solemn coronation rites at Rheims Cathedral, 
could only ask plaintively, "Sister, why do my subjects hate 
me so? What have I done that is wrong? I have obeyed my 
uncles in all things, which I know is right, but still some- 
thing I do must be ill-chosen or I would not be so despised. 
What is it?" 
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The sick boy did not know that each death sentence was 
prefaced with the sovereign preamble: "In the name of His 
Christian Majesty, Francis . . ." and that thus he stood ac- 
cused of perpetrating the very horrors from which he turned 
in loathing. 

History has little to say about Mary Stuart's attitude 
toward the hideous carnival of death being celebrated at 
Amboise. She was a Guise with the practical outlook and 
iron nerves of her family, so she probably took it all calmly 
while trying to convince her husband that he was being very 
silly, indeed. As for Catherine, without any religious 
scruples, hoping that time would do what men's conflicting 
ambitions never could: bring peace, and that Catholic and 
Huguenot alike might each worship as he chose, Catherine 
did nothing. So much bloodshed she felt was in questionable 
taste. 

Philip was growing impatient to have his bride at his side. 
He had returned from Holland, was now in Spain, and in 
August dispatched his closest friend, Ruy Gomez, Count of 
Melito, to Paris to notify Elizabeth of his return. By the 
Count he sent rare jewels that had been his mother's. With 
them came not one but a series of love letters which were a 
combination of stiff ceremonious discourses and ardent decla- 
rations of love to the beautiful girl whose portrait had capti- 
vated him. 

Far from being reassured, Elizabeth found her terror grow- 
ing. The gifts, the letters, all seemed to pre-establish his 
claim upon her, forerunner of the grim subjection she 
dreaded in the days to come. Adding to her panic were the 
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daily, almost hourly admonitions of the Spanish ambassador, 
Thomas Perrenot de Chantonnay, a shrewd, rather unpleas- 
ant individual who seemed to be everywhere, listening, in- 
terrupting, and quite obviously making notes of her every 
move. But at last the days of waiting ended. Francis was 
crowned, the Court returned to Amboise, and the date for 
Elizabeth's departure was set: November 17th. Antoine of 
Bourbon, King of Navarre, a distant relative, would accom- 
pany her as representing her family. 

King Philip had insisted upon appointing or sanctioning 
the appointment of all members of Elizabeth's household. 
Then how is that historical fact reconciled with the other 
equally authentic one about the tremendous size of the 
retinue Catherine formed for the young Queen? Especially 
is this interesting as Philip's dislike of foreigners was well- 
known and the entire entourage was French. Catherine 
must have been very sure of herself. Did Elizabeth, dread- 
ing the displeasure of her royal husband, try to dissuade her 
mother from her course? Had she ever dared to try to dis- 
suade her from any course? 

Chantonnay, the ambassador, close to despair, tried to 
reason with Catherine, explaining that the amount of lug- 
gage such a vast company would require would delay if not 
completely disrupt the long trek over the mountains now 
smothered in snow. She shrugged aside his words. 

There were two chief ladies-of-honor; seven ladies-in- 
waiting; four ladies of the bedchamber and a principal 
dresser. Three chaplains, a confessor, and the Queen's old 
preceptor, the Abbe de Saint-Etienne, were sent as her spir- 
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itual advisers, and Andre de Vermont was appointed her 
chief maitre d'hotel who in turn had his own trained kitchen 
staff. Two physicians, two apothecaries and a surgeon were 
included to look after Elizabeth's health; there were twelve 
valets de chambre, twelve gentleman ushers, a treasurer of 
the household, a treasurer of the privy purse, a band of 
musicians and a dwarf. Several of the ladies were princesses 
of the blood and these each had her own train of attendants, 
so the company which finally set out for Spain was gigantic, 
almost a moving town. 

However, Philip with surprising generosity sent convoys 
of mules with enormous baskets as far as Bayonne to replace 
the elaborate, heavy chests for transporting the clothing of 
the Queen and her ladies across the mountains. He sent also 
additional litters and beds and furs, and a wealth of silver to 
be distributed at his Queen's discretion among the laborers 
and muleteers. Certainly His Majesty spared nothing to 
expedite his bride's journey, and had she been able to con- 
quer her fear of this stranger, she must have sensed there 
was something kind in his nature to go to such pains for her 
comfort. All this in spite of the army of French retainers she 
was bringing against his express wishes. 

But Elizabeth, heartsick over farewells yet constrained by 
etiquette from showing any signs of grief, sat in rigid misery 
as her litter moved slowly, ponderously across the miles sepa- 
rating her from all she loved. 

Ever south and east the cortege moved as the December 
days shortened and the temperature dropped. Through Pau 
it wound, down to the frontier of Spain, and now the moun- 
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tains folded around it, the bleak Pyrenees with their forbid- 
ding pealcs and sudden drops into distant valleys. 

Arrived at the frontier, Elizabeth asked that her palfrey 
be brought; so, mounted and riding in queenly dignity, she 
entered her husband's kingdom. The curtained litter with its 
snug furs and down cushions would have been vastly more 
comfortable, but now perhaps this reflective girl, coming out 
of her depression, was beginning to glimpse something of her 
husband's generosity. Perhaps for the first time she con- 
sciously made a major personal effort to win his admiration. 
Deep within her may have been the thought that her father 
would have approved. 

That day the cold increased; the wind in gale force 
brought snow in stinging sheets beating about her or tum- 
bling in great masses from high crags as she urged her horse 
forward. Again and again she reined in whenever a natural 
shelter appeared in the mountainside. At twilight, from a 
high plateau, her party was able through the white blur to 
make out the roofs of the monastery of Nuestra Senora de 
Roncevalles in the valley below. Not certain of their loca- 
tion, unaware that it actually was the monastery, fearful of 
the dangerous descent, the Queen's gentlemen urged her to 
dismount and return to the litter while they led her palfrey 
down to safety. But she refused their help, charmingly but 
definitely. 

Slowly, painfully through the winter twilight, the cortege 
crept slowly down the precipitous slopes, lighted by flam- 
beaux dancing along its length like so many fireflies. So at 
last they arrived at the chapel where the prior and the monks 
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were assembled to greet them. By sheer good fortune the 
cavalcade had arrived at the very spot where the ceremony 
of the presentation of the Queen to the King's ambassadors 
had been arranged. To the right of the assembled brothers 
stood a group of grandees all eager for a glimpse of the bride 
of their sovereign, all muffled to the eyes in dark cloaks. 

Unconscious of the lovely picture she made, Elizabeth 
sat for a moment looking into the faces of the assembled 
company, thrown into bold relief by the light streaming from 
the open doorway. Her cheeks crimsoned by the storm, her 
eyes feverishly bright with fatigue, she brushed the snow 
from her lashes and leaning forward in the saddle, smiled 
her greeting. It was a smile so warm, so touchingly winsome 
that it drew a murmur from the somber groups facing her. 
Her head equerry stepped forward and lifted her from the 
saddle and as he did, he whispered something quickly which 
brought even deeper color flooding her cheeks. One of the 
heavily cloaked figures, he murmured, was none other than 
King Philip himself, too eager to wait longer for a glimpse of 
her. 

The days spent at the monastery where the blizzard shut 
them in were a seriocomic drama of outraged protocol, sov- 
ereign punctilio, and the weather. The French courtiers and 
the Spanish grandees cordially disliked one another and 
showed it. For the ceremony of presentation the Spanish 
contingent requested the French to bring the Queen to a 
designated spot in the open country nearby "since true sov- 
ereignty knows no limitation of walls builded by man/' The 
French retorted that their sovereign lady could not be ex- 
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pected to ride out nor could her ambassadors be expected to 
kneel in snow over three feet deep! But Elizabeth, deter- 
mined now to leave no stone unturned to please the King, 
dressed for the weather only to undress again and have her 
robes of state put on as the Spanish ambassadors and an 
impressive group of the clergy were seen approaching, floun- 
dering half-frozen through the storm. For them there would 
be no "open country" ceremony, so the presentation was held 
indoors after all. 

So many people wedged unexpectedly into quarters at 
best not spacious led to embarrassing complications. To add 
to the confusion, the ladies of the royal household who had 
endured the long journey and the bitter cold thus far with- 
out murmuring were now in tears because, through a mis- 
understanding, several chests containing their most sumptu- 
ous gowns had been sent on ahead in the impression that 
they contained household linen! 

Weary and distraught, they fell to quarreling. There were 
arguments over precedence in relatively unimportant matters, 
such as who should bear which side of the Queen's train; the 
footmen carrying the litter of the Countess de Uruena, ap- 
pointed by Philip as camar era-may or, head lady-in-waiting, 
to Her Majesty, jostled the litter of two French princesses 
in procession and there were shrieks and accusations. So the 
tempests in the feminine royal teapots raged and, in spite of 
the overwhelming number of gentleman ushers, advisers, 
and other supernumeraries, it was the fifteen-year-old Queen 
who had the responsibility of settling all differences. She did 
it with consummate dignity and tact. 
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Throughout the long journey Elizabeth had found her- 
self thinking increasingly about one person she was bound 
to meet sooner or later at that journey's end: Don Carlos. 
Her mother had warned her to see as little of him as pos- 
sible. "This youth is evil/' Catherine had said with a char- 
acteristic nod to emphasize her words. "Not only is he mad, 
but he hates his father for having, as he puts it, stolen you, 
his rightful bride. Do not encourage him to enter your pres- 
ence chamber. Beware of him as you would the pox." Now, 
with the Spanish border crossed, Elizabeth was wondering 
just how she was to accomplish this. 

On the 4th of February, mounted on her palfrey, Eliza- 
beth arrived at the palace of the Mendoza family in Guada- 
lajara where Philip awaited her. She must have been beauti- 
ful to look at. The housings of her palfrey were cloth of silver 
embroidered in a design of the lilies of France. Her habit was 
black velvet over an under-dress of white satin with deep 
gauntlet cuffs of heavy cream lace which also edged the high 
collar. Her hair was brushed back and up and caught in a 
caul of gold net set with precious stones, and perched 
jauntily on her head was a black, beretlike, velvet cap with 
a white ostrich tip curling over its left brim. Her gloves were 
softest cream kid. 

No one watching her as she dismounted at the portals of 
the castle could have suspected the dread in her heart, the 
terrible nervousness that made her bite her lips to steady 
them. Surrounded by princes of the Church in their rich 
vestments, seeing on all sides the grim, ascetic faces of men 
high in the ranks of the Inquisitors, she crossed the great 
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vestibule to where Philip s sister, Dona Juana, waited with 

her ladies. 

There were courtesies and brief formal speeches, then the 
ranks opened to admit the King. Just what had Elizabeth 
expected? For an instant she shut her eyes. She opened 
them to see a rather handsome man smiling down at her. His 
eyes were very blue, his hair and beard red-gold, and Philip, 
being a Hapsburg, had inherited the outthrust chin and full 
lower lip of the family. 
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The young Queen sank in a profound curtsy, but before 
the obeisance could be completed, she felt herself gently 
raised by her elbows and pressed for a moment to the King's 
breast. What words of welcome he spoke no one knows, but 
fear drained slowly from Elizabeth's heart and when she an- 
swered him it was with rosy cheeks and smiling lips. The 
nightmare had passed. 

According to Spanish law the marriage ceremony must be 
solemnized immediately and a beautiful temporary altar had 
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been set up in tLe great hall of the palace. There Cardinal 
Mendoza and Cardinal de Burgos read the service and cele- 
brated the nuptial mass. A hidden choir of boys' voices sang 
the beautiful Te Deum Laudamus } a cloud of incense hung 
for an instant about her head, and so did Elizabeth of Valois 
become Her Most Catholic Majesty, the Queen of Spain. 

Several hours later, rested and refreshed, and again in her 
bridal gown of cloth of gold, Elizabeth stood beside Philip, 
greeting their subjects. During a lull the King became con- 
scious that Elizabeth had been staring at him for some time. 

"What is it, dear Elizabeth?" he asked, smiling a little 
ruefully. "Did you expect to find me a graybeard?" 

She could only smile, shutting in threatening tears of 
happiness as his fingers closed around hers. 



Chapter 6 
FACTIONS 




WHILE the cortege of the young Queen of Spain wound 
its tortuous way across the mountains Catherine, her mother, 
faced many problems at home. The cause of the French 
Protestants, the Huguenots, was growing; more and more of 
the nobility and aristocracy were joining it and, as if in a 
hysterical hurst of retaliation, the Cardinal of Lorraine in- 
creased his horrible work of torture and slow death until 
even his own lieutenants sickened and begged him to stop. 
But apparently he could not. 

Francis and his younger brothers, Charles, Henry, and 
Hercules and their sister Marguerite were forced to watch 
these frightful cruelties and one day, in order to keep from 
fainting, Francis deliberately focused his gaze upon his 
mother standing a few paces away. What he saw filled him 
with a new kind of awe. Far from showing any pity for the 
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slowly dying victims, Catherine was giving them her fullest, 
calmest attention. What Francis saw in her face was a look 
of concentrated wonder at their endurance, that was all. In 
businesslike fashion she was simply estimating the strength 
of the Huguenot cause. People who died so bravely, her ex- 
pression implied, would make formidable enemies, and the 
fact remained that the greater the atrocities, the longer grew 
the list of Huguenot converts. 

Somehow a rumor had started that the Huguenots were 
plotting to kill the King and the Cardinal of Lorraine, though 
such a plot was never proved to exist. It was, however, one 
more excuse for the continued executions. 

Now the Duke of Guise and his brother, the Cardinal, 
feared only one rival force in France: the Bourbons. The 
Bourbons were princes of the blood royal, and Antoine of 
Bourbon, unstable King of Navarre, was not only very close 
to Catherine but an avowed Huguenot as well. He became 
the archenemy of the Guises and the Catholic party as did 
his younger brother, the Prince of Conde, and his cousin, 
Gaspard, Lord of Coligny and Admiral of France. 

Desperately afraid of losing her influence with the young 
King to the Guises, Catherine turned to the Bourbons. They 
were an excellent counterirritant to keep the Guises wonder- 
ing. To make their uncertainty the more poignant, she sent 
the King of Navarre as the family representative to Spain 
with Elizabeth and prevailed upon Conde to accept a mission 
abroad. Thus playing both ends to the middle, Catherine 
felt comparatively safe. So a year passed. 

However, she had not counted on that omnipresent ele- 
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ment, the unexpected. And the form it took was a sudden 
turn for the worse in the King s health. For so many years 
the wasted body of Catherine's eldest son had been wracked 
with many ills. But it was his ear, sensitive from babyhood, 
which gave him the greatest discomfort. Now suddenly the 
inflammation increased, and as though his physical pain was 
not enough, he was given a task before which even a robust 
man of mature years would have flinched. 

The King of Navarre had recently returned from his mis- 
sion to Spain and the Guises knew that here, for all his 
chronic indecision, was someone to fear. Should the King 
die, so ran their logic, it was quite possible that Catherine, 
acting quickly, would appoint Navarre Regent for Charles, 
the younger brother who would succeed him. Thus far they 
had been successful in keeping a tight rein on the King and 
if his health should improve and they had no interference 
from Navarre, they might look forward to years of continued 
sway at the Court of France. Keeping Catherine docile by 
flattery through her son, Francis, they saw nothing but clear 
sailing ahead, provided Navarre was disposed of. 

With patient cunning the Duke and die Cardinal set to 
work poisoning the mind of the young King. Sick, tired, and 
weak, he listened. Did he suspect, they prompted, that 
Navarre was an archtraitor to the Crown? Would he be- 
lieve that this prince of the blood royal could be capable of 
such treason? Incredible but true, they whispered. To avenge 
such infamy, they continued, who but His Majesty himself 
should be the one to dispatch the offender? 

They fawned upon the sick boy, surrounding him, flatter- 
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ing him with windy praise for his courage, his sovereign 
might. And Francis's eyes glowed, his thin cheeks flushed 
crimson. "But what must I do, milords?" he quavered; and 
they knew they had won him over. 

It would all be very simple, they assured him. He would 
summon Navarre to his presence chamber and confront him 
with the accusation. Doubtless the Bourbon prince would 
deny the charge, might even reach for his sword to defend 
his honor. Given that threat as an excuse, Francis would 
lunge at him with his dagger. There was nothing to fear. 
His "uncles" would be there to help him the moment he 
called. After all, it would look as though they were but de- 
fending their beloved King as, indeed, they would be, they 
hastened to add. 

Badly frightened, Francis, sworn to secrecy, nevertheless 
must have confided in his mother. It was unthinkable among 
the Valois children that "Her Grace, my mother ' should not 
share their every thought. She in turn probably warned 
Navarre. He arrived at the presence chamber in high spirits 
and whenever Francis began his halting accusation he simply 
laughed good-naturedly, brushing it aside. Try as he would, 
the frightened boy could not rouse him to anger and pres- 
ently the Bourbon prince smilingly bowed himself out. The 
plot had failed dismally and Francis faced the fury of the 
Guises. 

A few days later he collapsed and was put to bed and sur- 
geons did what they could to relieve his suffering. However, 
the growth behind his ear ruptured and on December 5, 1560 
Francis, King of France, aged seventeen, died. 




His young wife, who had loved Kim deeply, was incon- 
solable. She chose to wear white as her sign of mourning, 
and Catherine cringed to see the unabashed admiration in 
the eyes of every man at Court as Mary followed the coffin 
down the nave at Saint-Denis. How she disliked the girl! 
Now that she, Catherine, was restored to first place, she 
would make it her business to get rid of .her by some means. 

Catherines grief for her son, the baby she had awaited 
with such joy seventeen years earlier, was not profound. He 
had been a weakling from birth and this she found hard to 
forgive. True, he had brought the crown of Scotland to ap- 
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pease her for his other defections, but he still was not the 
prince of her highest hopes since the Scottish crown, after 
all, had come through the Guises. So now to concentrate on 
the next heir in line, Charles IX. Francis's kief life had been 
a defect in the threads of the tapestry of dynastic strength 
her ambition was weaving. Unmoved, she put him out of 
her mind, 

Charles, the precocious boy of ten with his beetling dark 
eyes, his extraordinarily broad shoulders and thin, spindly 
legs, was a character to cope with. Already his admiration for 
his beautiful widowed sister-in-law was causing comment at 
Court, his temper tantrums were bringing woe to his tutors 
and governors. This was the new King. 

In a measure Catherine was proud of him, proud of his 
abnormal physical strength, his ability to outride, outshoot 
and outwrestle any of his gentlemen. But there her interest 
in him seemed to come to a full halt. It was his brother, 
Henry, Duke of Anjou, she was watching. He had ever been 
her favorite son and to see him on the throne of France was 
her dream. Incredible mother that she was, Catherine de- 
liberately instructed Charles's tutors not to be overzealous in 
their training of his morals or his physical habits; let him, she 
implied, become another Francis, weak, easily influenced 
by her and not too long-lived. Henry must wear the crown 
as soon as possible. Meanwhile neither the Guises nor the 
Bourbons were going to influence Charles if Catherine could 
prevent it, and with this uppermost in her mind, she took 
Antoine of Bourbon to task. 

By ancient law the Bourbon House would succeed the 
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last Valois as the reigning House of France. Catherine coolly 
looked over her remaining three sons and admitted hitterly 
to herself that the end of the Valois strain was by no means 
unlikely. Distrusting the Guises, she still must watch the 
Bourbons who were formidable in their own right. For one 
thing she must retain the regency for the ten-year-old King. 
Antoine of Navarre, the Bourbon prince, as closest male 
relative, might claim the regency himself and so be in con- 
trol of Charles's every move. She must act swiftly and cau- 
tiously if she hoped to keep her own power over the throne. 
With all the charm at her command, that subtle Medici 
charm, she made Navarre a daring promise. 

If he would under oath renounce his claim as Regent dur- 
ing the minority of the young King, he should be rewarded 
by receiving the high office of Lieutenant General. With 
every intention of declining, Antoine, under the spell of 
Catherine's charm, accepted and she relaxed. For a few more 
years at least she would be at the head of the kingdom, the 
power guiding the course of the throne of the one man in 
France who had shown her sincere friendship, her father-in- 
law, Francis I. 

As for the presence of Mary Stuart, the little Dowager 
Queen, this, too, required thought. Charles had fallen hope- 
lessly in love with her even before his brothers death, and 
once in a hysterical outburst, he shouted that in the tomb 
Francis must never forget that he had possessed as his very 
own this beautiful princess for even a short time and so 
should never regret his untimely death. Catherine, however, 
had had all she could endure of the girl who had dared call 
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her "a merchant's daughter," and refused even to consider 
the match. 

The wily Guises then remembered Don Carlos of Spain. 
Their position in the Catholic party would he immeasurably 
improved by the marriage of their niece to the son of His 
Most Catholic Majesty, Philip of Spain. However, they had 
not considered how the staunchly Protestant Elizabeth of 
England or Catherine de Medici, whose daughter was the 
young stepmother of Don Carlos, would view such a mar- 
riage. The plan, they decided, might better be abandoned. 

Scotland made overtures for the return of Mary to her 
native land and Catherine was quick to agree to the sug- 
gested terms. So on a cold spring day in 1561 the young 
Queen of Scotland set sail from Calais for the land she 
scarcely remembered, leaving behind her bitter-sweet mem- 
ories of a way of life she had found good and of a love which 
was profound, however contrived. Her marriage to her 
cousin, Henry Darnley, son o the Earl of Lennox, followed 
almost immediately. So Mary Stuart, for years a part of the 
Valois family, passed out of its bounds. 

The perplexing subject of Huguenot versus Catholic at 
this time can be explained quite simply, though the endless 
plots and counterplots by leaders of both factions in the war 
for religious supremacy are too many and too complicated to 
follow unless one is making a serious study of the epoch. 

Wherever class hatred is strong there are often the ele- 
ments for religious controversy as well. The Huguenots were 
largely made up of middle-class folk, professional men, small 
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landowners and merchants. They were the ones who paid 
the high taxes from which the nobility was exempted; they 
dressed modestly, even somberly, as a rebuke to their wealthy 
adversaries, the Catholic nobility. They sincerely believed 
the Catholic dogma regarding the Real Presence of Our 
Lord in the Holy Communion was a sacrilege and for this 
they were willing to die and did, by the thousands. On the 
other hand, the Catholics detested the Huguenots for their 
dreary hymns, their general attitude of self-righteousness and 
above all, their denial of the Real Presence. And, like the 
Huguenots, they were glad to suffer if need be in defense of 
their faith. That among leaders of both parties there were 
hypocrites and turncoats goes without saying. Most of the 
supporters of the Bourbons were Huguenots, most Guises 
"were ultra-Catholic, and their hatred for each other was 
lethal. 

Catherine as Regent was caught between the two. To be 
on friendly terms with the Huguenots, to merely wink and 
look away when she saw their religious gatherings, this meant 
loyalty from the Bourbons and renewed double-dealing from 
the Guises; to show an interest in the Catholic progress 
brought the Guises beaming and fawning into her cainp 
while the Bourbons looked askance and planned reprisals. 

All that really interested Catherine, having no religious 
scruples of her own, were the sovereign rights of her chil- 
dren and her continued place at the helm of the ship of 
state. What difference, thought Catherine, what the convic- 
tions of the French people were concerning their religion so 
long as she was sure of those two things? 
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With this in mind she called a council of both churches 
to meet with her at Poissy. Here the clergy would sit down 
to talk matters over calmly like sensible people, she thought, 
and in the end there would be agreement and peace all 
around. Delegates to the council would be housed at Saint- 
Germain, the conferences to be held in the big refectory at 
the Abbey of Poissy. Everyone should have an opportunity 
to air his views and so surely, thought Catherine, a perfectly 
logical solution would be reached. 

But a complete stranger herself to religious zeal and the 
heights of the emotional tempest it could rouse, she was dum- 
founded at Poissy to hear pious clergymen, both Catholic 
and Protestant, shouting at one another in anything but pious 
language. 

Thirty-five Archbishops and seven Cardinals were present 
when the King, not yet eleven, rose to open the conference. 
His speech was not long but he had learned it by heart with- 
out understanding much of it, and his high piping voice gave 
strange inflections to many of the unfamiliar words. 

On his right sat his mother; on his left his younger brother, 
Henry of Anjou. Marguerite, fidgeting at the long confine- 
ment like any merry eight-year-old, tossed her head, making 
her long heavy earrings swing as she tried to engage her 
seven-year-old brother, Hercules, Duke of Alengon, in a 
whispered conversation. Marguerite could not, would not 
ever conform to any set of circumstances not of her own 
making. 

The debates continued for hours, becoming more and 
more heated. To her surprise, Catherine found the King of 
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Navarre, so recently a Huguenot of almost fanatical devo- 
tion, now a Catholic, siding with the Guises in every argu- 
ment! Her astonishment was tempered a little by secret satis- 
faction. She never had liked his wife, Queen Jeanne, who 
had converted him to Protestantism in the first place, it was 
said, and Catherine now found it amusing to think of her 
chagrin. Sooner or later she knew that Antoine, King of 
Navarre, weakling that he was, would defect again. She had 
always found him rather engaging despite his lack of sta- 
bility, but now suddenly she felt a twinge of contempt for 
the man. 

Jeanne of Navarre had come to the Council of Poissy, 
bringing her little son Henry with her. He was something 
of a young rowdy, this nine-year-old prince from the tiny 
kingdom straddling the Spanish-French border, and Cather- 
ine, watching his high spirits, speculated, thinking what an 
excellent match he would make for Marguerite. She must 
give it serious thought. But before the council ended, dis- 
gust at Antoine's treatment of the boy outweighed any con- 
siderations of matchmaking. 

Young Henry of Navarre, following the Huguenot faith 
which he believed was his father's as well, refused to hear 
Mass or to receive Communion. The boy's absence from re- 
ligious service escaped his father's notice until one day late 
in the council. Then, roused to hysteria probably by shame 
over his own treachery, Antoine beat the child unmercifully 
before the congregation. Henry screamed, begging to be told 
what he had done that was wrong. But his father, beside him- 
self now with rage and embarrassment, only continued his 
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savage punishment until one of the clergy begged him to 
stop. 

Alone with her husband when the terrified lad had been 
turned over to his governors, the Queen of Navarre re- 
proached Antoine. 'Why, milord, did you punish the child 
for refusing to do the very thing you would have forbidden 
him to do yourself a fortnight gone?" she asked, Her face 
was white with anger. After all, Antoine was responsible to 
her for his crown since she was Queen of Navarre in her 
own right, being the only daughter of Henry dAlbret, King 
of Navarre, and he, Antoine, had her to thank, not for his 
crown alone, but for the rich estates and titles that came with 
it. Now he had dared to abuse their child. 

"I punished him/ 1 he shouted, "because he's a young 
heretic, a believer in the folly youVe taught him. You are a 
heretic yourself, Madame, and for this I am divorcing you 
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by special dispensation. For this you should have a taste of 
the cold comforts of the dungeon!" 

Something in his mad intensity frightened her. The dun- 
geons of Spain and France were too well-known not to 
strike terror to any heart. Taking leave of the young King and 
his mother with unflurried courtesy, Queen Jeanne alerted 
her attendants and had her chariots and saddle horses made 
ready. Then when night fell, her cavalcade quietly set out 
for Navarre. Torches flared as they plunged through the 
darkness and by morning their lead over any pursuers An- 
toine might have dispatched after them was a safe one, Days 
later the Queen and her little son were home. She never saw 
her husband again. 

For one of the few times in her life Catherine de Medici 
was frightened. Her Council of Poissy, from which she had 
expected so much, had failed. Moreover, one could no 
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longer distinguish between friend and foe; men were Cath- 
olic or Huguenot as a matter not of conviction but of ex- 
pediency. She had tubes cleverly concealed in draperies 
leading from one of her rooms to another where frequent 
meetings of the Guises were held. So it was she learned that 
plans were being made by Anne de Montmorency, the Duke 
of Guise and the Marshal de Saint-Andre to have her 
drowned in the Seine! 

For some time recently she had been on friendly terms 
with the Guises; now once more she swung to the Bourbons. 
The safety of the King and of the regency was all-im- 
portant. If civil war were actually to break out, then she 
preferred the Bourbons, her kinsmen, as allies. Even An- 
toine, wretched turncoat that he was, seemed suddenly not 
such a bad fellow. Besides, that match between his boy, 
Henry, and Marguerite must not be forgotten. 

And civil war did come, a senseless, lunatic war in which 
the greatest victims were the poor farmers who did not know 
why their lands were being trampled by galloping armies, 
their cottages burned, and famine the reward of their labors. 
Antoine, King of Navarre, died of a bullet wound at Rouen 
with both Catholic priests and Huguenot ministers at his 
bedside! 

The months crept by and still the war continued. Early 
in 1563 on a February evening while reconnoitering along 
the banks of the Loire, the Duke of Guise was shot, mur- 
dered, it was suspected, by either agents of the Queen 
Regent or by that devout Huguenot, Gaspard of Coligny, 
Admiral of France. 



A ROYAL PROGRESS AND A SNUB 




How could anyone be certain of anything in this life, Cath- 
erine wondered, knowing full well that no one could ever 
be certain of her. The Duke of Guise, so long her feared 
enemy, was dead at last and there were those who dared say 
she was responsible for that death. 

Then there was Antoine, the conniving weakling who 
posed a certain threat to her regency. Now Antoine too was 
dead, so her worries should have lessened materially. But 
not at all. There was the Prince of Conde, his brother, a man 
of strong convictions to whom Catherine always had been 
attracted, but a statesman whom she also feared for the very 
qualities of shrewd thinking she most admired in him. 

Doubtless Conde would lay claim to the regency and this 
must not happen, for if he did and she defied him, it would 
mean a dangerous break with the Bourbon House. Catherine 
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puzzled over the situation for days and then, like a fish swim- 
ming toward her through sunny waters, came the answer. 
The regency should be discontinued! She would declare 
Charles of legal age to rule though he was only thirteen. He 
would not dare go counter to her wishes in anything, and as 
Queen Mother she would in some measure be more apt to 
bend him to her will than as Regent. The half-mad young 
King always resented force and as Regent she spoke with the 
authority of the law; on the other hand, her "advice," more 
inflexible than any legal mandate, was always obeyed with- 
out question. Keep Charles docile, tractable, and the govern- 
ing of the kingdom was hers until she could place it happily 
in the hands of her favorite son, Henry of Anjou, a year 
younger than Charles. 

She was very busy, this incredible woman. For one thing, 
she reminded herself, she must get in touch with that tire- 
some Jeanne of Navarre who had left the Council of Poissy 
so abruptly. ( Antoine had been an unpardonable boor thrash- 
ing young Henry as he had, but Jeanne should have over- 
looked it. Children survive these things.) She, Catherine, 
must speak to her about a marriage between Henry and 
Marguerite. A Navarre-Valois union would be excellent un- 
lessand here another plan suddenly slid into the spectrum 
of her thinking unless she could prevail upon Elizabeth to 
suggest to Philip a match between Don Carlos and Mar- 
guerite. 

In Spain, Elizabeth had spent five happy years. Physically 
she was still frail in an exquisite flowerlike way. Scarcely had 
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she arrived in Madrid when she developed smallpox and 
came very close to dying. Philip was never far from her bed- 
side, fearless for his own health, absorbed only in the com- 
fort and well-being of the young Queen. 

His first marriage, to his cousin, Mary of Portugal, when 
he was seventeen, had been a very happy one. However, 
Mary had died when their little son, Don Carlos, was only 
four days old. Looking at the lumpish infant with its vacant 
expression and continuous whine, Philip probably guessed 
the taint the child had inherited from both its maternal and 
paternal grandparents whose families were equally blighted 
with insanity. Once sure that his suspicions were correct, 
Philip lost interest in his son. He turned him over to nurses 
and tutors and gave most of his attention to an English alli- 
ance, his loveless marriage with Mary Tudor, eleven years 
his senior. 

Their wretchedly unhappy marriage ended with Mary's 
death late in 1558. Now with the lovely Elizabeth his con- 
sort, Philip was enjoying some of the happiest years of his 
life. Courtiers noted that much of his brusqueness had mod- 
erated, that his arrogance was less pronounced. He laughed 
oftener, generously overlooked blunders by inexperienced 
pages and nervous petitioners. Truly Elizabeth had been 
well named Princess of Peace. 

Fortunately the smallpox left her with only one small 
blemish on the side of her nose and no one rejoiced more 
sincerely that she was not disfigured than Don Carlos. 

This unhappy youth, smarting still under what he felt was 
his father's betrayal in marrying Elizabeth whom he had be- 
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lieved to be his betrothed, fell deeply in love with his young 
stepmother. Elizabeth, fully aware of the ugly breach be- 
tween the father and son, simply destroyed the passionate 
notes Don Carlos wrote her and avoided him as much as pos- 
sible. But it was not always possible, and again and again only 
her gentleness and her calm, quiet appeal to his better nature 
saved her from the madman's advances. 

Now to add to her difficulty with Don Carlos, her mother 
was writing peremptory, trenchant letters insisting that Eliza- 
beth take up with Philip the matter of Don Carlos's marriage 
with her sister Marguerite. Catherine had put aside all 
thought of the Navarre marriage from the moment the Haps- 
burg one occurred to her, and now she wanted the matter 
settled at once. "Therefore, my daughter/' she wrote, "do 
you approach your liege lord, Philip, my son, and put before 
him this most agreeable matter with all expediency." 

Elizabeth opened each of these letters with increasing 
dread and a growing sense of shock. This was the mother 
who had warned her about Don Carlos before she came to 
Spain, the mother in whom she had confided her aversion to 
and pity for him. How could she possibly consider him a 
suitable husband for her sister? Perhaps Elizabeth forgot the 
plans for her own marriage which had included no considera- 
tions of the bridegroom's character but only his dynastic 
prestige among the monarchs of the world. And though she 
was accustomed to the many lamentable vagaries of royalty, 
to see her little sister married to the lunatic Don Carlos was 
unthinkable. In many ways Elizabeth was ahead of her day. 

Her answers to her mother s letters were, if not evasive, at 




least temporizing: His Majesty was away; His Majesty was 
not well a touch of fever; affairs of state made it impossible 
for her to have a satisfactory talk with him. So ran the Span- 
ish Queen's letters while she tried to summon courage to 
approach her hushand on the subject she found too distaste- 
ful to put into words. 

But Catherine was not to be put off. Since she had for- 
mally declared Charles of age, her next move must be some- 
thing to dramatize the fact. A Royal Progress across France 
would do just that. It would do more, for its terminus would 
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be Bayonne, that jewel-like little city on the Spanish border, 
and here she would invite Philip and Elizabeth to be her 
guests for a month of feasting, jousts, and masques. Here she 
could put her plan before Philip, could impress him with her 
sure knowledge of the fine interdependence between France 
and Spain, make him her lasting friend. Yes, the Progress 
had been an inspiration. 

When Catherine undertook anything it was not by half 
measures, so this masterpiece of pageantry was a dazzling 
extravaganza which even the Progresses of England's Eliza- 
beth could not equal The cavalcade set out from Saint- 
Germain in the early spring of 1564. Gentlemen of the 
Household, grooms, pages, archers, carvers, butlers, falcon- 
ers, councilors and huntsmen came first, followed by the 
households of the various members of the royal party. Slowly, 
banners rippling in the spring breeze, drums and fifes beat- 
ing out the measure of their tread, the glittering company 
filed through the stone archway of the palace court, 

Charles, the inspiration of it all, knew only that he would 
be passing through good stag- and boar-hunting country and 
prayed he would be permitted to try his new spear. His 
brother Henry and his sister Marguerite had their own 
thoughts, Henry had not wanted particularly to come. He 
was just thirteen and something of a poet and took an un- 
boyish interest in keeping his hands and nails well groomed. 
Henry would much rather have stayed at home, petting his 
lap dogs and strumming the new Spanish bandora his mother 
recently had given him. 

As for twelve-year-old Marguerite, between her and her 
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brother Henry there existed a bond of eerie unity which 
seemed to stem from unremembered time and isolated them 
in a strange small world of their own. They enjoyed the same 
things, reacted identically to all circumstances. Dancing was 
one of their major delights and it was said that when they 
entered a tallroom other dancers withdrew to watch their 
absorbed enjoyment in the graceful passages of the dignified 
pavane and the romping gaillard. At these times they seemed 
completely oblivious of everything about them, lost in their 
concentration on the dance and thek joy in each other. That 
Catherine should be aware of this strong attachment between 
the brother and sister was inevitable and with characteristic 
venom she made her knowledge known to Marguerite, But 
Marguerite only laughed and shrugged off the fishwifely 
tirades her mother directed at her in her jealousy for Cath- 
erine would not share Henry's affection with anyone. Nor 
would anyone ever curb her youngest daughter as she 
romped through life until at last she died, a dissolute, moun- 
tainous woman of sixty-one whose family had cast her off. 

The Progress held endless possibilities for Marguerite. 
Sometimes for a brief mile or so she rode one of the beauti- 
ful hackneys her mother imported from Italy, cantering along 
the line of the procession, ribbons and veilings fluttering out 
behind her. Again she rode back to the end of the cavalcade 
where the heavy carts carrying every imaginable sort of equip- 
ment lumbered along through the clouds of dust. She found 
the carters delighted to accept her challenge to banter and 
fraternize until a gentleman of her household, arriving with 
orders from the Queen Mother, put an end to the gay inter- 
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lude. Sometimes Marguerite retired to her litter and sang 
popular songs of the day, accompanying herself on the lute, 
and not unmindful of the effect of her really fine voice float- 
ing back over the mile-long column winding across the hills. 

As for Catherine, the genius behind this vast pageant on 
wheels, she was enjoying herself enormously in spite of the 
rigors of the journey. She was forty-five years old now and 
had grown very stout. Saddle horses she rode, and she rode 
hard and often, were worn out within months and had to be 
replaced. Though the Progress was virtually a traveling city 
with its own shops and boutiques where replacements might 
be made, laces and velvets mended and saddles oiled and 
polished, one commodity was not to be found among the 
tons of effects brought for the comfort or entertainment of 
the company: food. All along the way farmers and small 
tradesmen saw their stocks swept away by the passing throng, 
the labor of months lost, yet were helpless to protest. Even so, 
food on the journey was frequently scant and of inferior 
quality. Yet Catherine, for all her voracious appetite, never 
complained and made sure that all had their share. 

They traveled east to Bar-le-duc a hundred miles away 
where Charles acted as godfather to Claude s first baby, a 
little boy, the future Duke of Lorraine, and Catherine mar- 
veled at the miraculous change a happy marriage and mother- 
hood had made in her ugly-duckling daughter. Claude's thin 
cheeks had filled out, there was laughter on her lips and her 
eyes, no longer sunken in deep shadows, sparkled with health 
and happiness. 

From Bar-le-duc the company moved east to Troy then 
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south to Bourg and Lyon. The days grew longer, wanner, 
then intensely hot. Many of the foot soldiers collapsed in 
their heavy armor, several died and were buried beside the 
road. Occasionally when they reached an important town 
there was a general detraining and a halt of several days while 
the royal laundry was set up; and meanwhile there were 
amusing entertainments on the green and Catherine's and 
Marguerite's dwarfs outdid themselves, tumbling about, sing- 
ing the bawdy songs of the day, keeping the townspeople in 
good humor while their stores melted away. 

Summer passed and as autumn gales set the curtains of 
the litters and wagons fluttering, the mountains flung their 
blue shadows around them. Catherine ordered still another 
halt while winter clothing, blankets and furs were taken from 
chests, and forges glowed as horses were sharpshod against 
the ice and snow ahead. 

The Queen Mother gave up riding and retired to her 
litter. There, buried in furs, she gave herself up to pleasant 
daydreaming. She had never met her son-in-law, Philip, face 
to face. In a way she dreaded that meeting in spite of the 
high hopes she had for it. Philip was a monarch of far-reach- 
ing supremacy, an indomitable champion of the Roman Cath- 
olic faith. She knew that he was fully aware of her own 
somewhat tepid devotions and her interest in bringing the 
Catholic and Protestant faiths closer together as a matter 
of expediency and that undoubtedly he frowned upon it. 

Now, and once more because it would further her plans, 
she must pretend to take a much firmer stand for the Estab- 
lished Church. Marguerite must be presented as a devout 
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Catholic and a suitable bride for Don Carlos; Charles must 
marry Philip's elder cousin, Anne of Austria; and Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, she thought should marry Philip's widowed 
middle-aged sister, Dona Juana. Thus did Catherine, as the 
train wound ever deeper into the mountains, make her plans 
for her children. She pictured her meeting with Philip, saw 



his expression of skepticism change to smiling cordiality once 
she had convinced him of her religious sincerity. It would all 
work out perfectly, she was sure. 

The winter was not long but the cold was bitter and, to her 
annoyance, Catherine learned that many of the delays along 
the way were caused by men in the cortege freezing to death 
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as they faced the gales sweeping through the canyons; or by 
horses blinded by snow, floundering and falling in the drifts 
and having to be destroyed* Deep in her fur-packed litter, the 
Queen Mother rehearsed searing speeches of criticism she 
would deliver to the Provost of the Household the next time 
they stopped. His drivers were unpardonably careless with 
the horses and as for the lost men, either he should have 
brought more robust retainers or should have clothed those 
he did bring more warmly. These delays were inexcusable! 

But spring finally came and Catherine knew that in a few 
weeks she would see her beloved Elizabeth and His Most 
Catholic Majesty, Philip of Spain. The meeting place, se- 
lected well in advance, would be on the shores of the Bay of 
Biscay at the foot of the Pyrenees Mountains just inside the 
French border. A pavilion would have been erected and hung 
with pennants and shields bearing the devices of the Houses 
of Hapsburg and Valois. A carpeted walk would extend to 
the water's edge and pages especially trained would stand, 
prepared to hand Their Majesties ashore. No detail had been 
overlooked. 

The June day was perfect, the sky cloudless, the waters of 
the bay amethystine blue. Catherine in her most becoming 
costume, a little flushed, surrounded by her children with 
the King at her right hand, stood in the pavilion shading her 
eyes, watching the approaching barge bringing the Spanish 
sovereigns. She was nervous and spoke sharply to Marguerite, 
who insisted on humming under her breath. 

She could distinguish two seated figures, one unmistakably 
the slender, girlish figure of Elizabeth, the other oh, this 
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was impossible! Catherine felt as though an arctic wind had 
suddenly swept around her, leaving her numb, frozen with 
bitterness. The other figure was that of the gaunt gray-haired 
Duke of Alba! 

Catherine had detested him when he had been in France 
acting as proxy bridegroom at Elizabeth's wedding. Now here 
he was again with his wintry smile and probing dark eyes, 
sinister, soft-spoken, like an evil spirit. For just a moment the 
joy of holding Elizabeth close, of appraising her beauty, the 
same exquisite ethereal beauty it had been five years earlier, 
this was enough. But eventually the question must be asked: 

"And His Majesty? I hope he is well?" 

Yes, His Majesty was quite well but was desolated not to 
be able to greet Her Majesty in person. Heretics seemed to 
be overrunning the world, did they not? So the King had 
much on his mind and his days were full. So, Alba shrugged, 
smiling ruefully, hands outspread, palms up, he, Alba, had 
graciously been given permission to come in his place. 

For a moment Catherine could not believe what she heard. 
Through her mind ran the fifteen long months of hard travel, 
the anticipation of meeting Philip, of laying before him the 
carefully worded schemes which had brought her. She swal- 
lowed and for a moment shut her eyes to steady herself. Then 
she opened them and smiled. 

"The journey has been long, Your Grace, and we are very 
tired," she said. "Perhaps you will be so good as to show us 
and our daughter to the palace." 

Catherine had been snubbed deliberately by the one man 
in all Christendom she most desired to please. 



Chapter 8 
MARGUERITE AND ANJOU 




INFATUATIONS are dangerous whether they involve per- 
sons or merely ideas. They distort fact always, they color 
judgment and obscure all clear views of reason and truth. 
Catherine de Medici from the birth of her first child, Francis 
II, had become infatuated with the idea of a great matriarchy. 
Valois children under her guidance and their children's chil- 
dren should occupy the thrones of the known world. Her 
own romance, if her love for the somber Henry II could be 
called that, had been poisoned by the bitter knowledge that 
she was not first in his affections. So romance for her children 
played no part in her plans for them. 

In spite of that, Francis had adored his pretty Scottish 
Mary and Elizabeth was deeply in love with her husband, 
Philip. Claude, during this period of Catherine's life, was of 
no importance to her since her husband's title was a minor 
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one. However, Charles, Henry, Marguerite, and young 
Hercules, Duke of Alengon, remained unmarried and until 
their marriages had been satisfactorily arranged the Queen 
Mother's interest in all other dynastic well-being was sec- 
ondary. 

So in Philip's snub she saw not so much a threat to her 
country by a mighty adversary as an impediment to her matri- 
monial projects. Elizabeth was reluctant to talk about it. She 
had, her mother reminded her sharply, become more Spanish 
than Spain. They argued; Elizabeth wept but refused to dis- 
cuss matters which obviously her husband had warned her 
not to discuss. So Catherine had no choice but to take her 
proposals to Alba, an embarrassing move at best, for their dis- 
like for each other was no secret. And Alba chose to be most 
discouraging. 

"Madame," he said slowly, apparently weighing his words 
carefully, "what you propose would, methinks, find small 
favor in the eyes of the King. To begin with, Don Carlos is 
already betrothed to his cousin, the Princess Anne of Austria. 
As for your sons, His Majesty, King Charles and His Grace, 
the Duke of Anjou" Alba brought the tips of the fingers of 
his right hand to meet those of his left "much, very much 
must be made clear before such contracts could be consid- 
ered." How much was to be made dear, as the smooth voice 
of Philip s first minister continued, Catherine soon learned. 
She might have known, she told herself bitterly, listening, 
that Philip would marry Don Carlos to a relative and so keep 
the marriage portions of both bride and groom within his 
grasp, not to mention the crowns of Bohemia, Hungary, and 
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the Duchy of Austria. But the dowager, thirty-eight-year-old 
Dona Juana, still seemed a highly desirable bride for thir- 
teen-year-old Anjou. What then was the obstacle there? 

"Simply this/' Alba told her. "Once and for all do away 
with the Huguenots of France; free your country and, I may 
add, the Court, completely from heresy; take off the heads 
of leaders like Conde and Coligny to show your good faith. 
Then, when this has been accomplished, make your pro- 
posals again and His Most Catholic Majesty may listen. 
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Otherwise " He made a gesture describing the dusting of 
crumbs from a table. 

Almost a month had been consumed in talks while the 
heat of summer in southern France wore tempers thin and 
the sudden electrical storms with wind and hail shredded the 
elaborate scenery and costumes for the spectacular tableaux 
Catherine had brought to entertain the Spanish Court, Now 
there was nothing to do but pack what remained of it and 
start the long wearing journey home. So Elizabeth and her 
mother bade each other a tearful, last good-by. 

Across the centuries there have been many surmises re- 
garding those long conferences between Catherine and Alba. 
Did she then and there promise to foment a movement which 
years later would result in the massacre of Saint Bartholo- 
mew's Eve? Did she promise the deaths of key men in the 
ranks of the Opposition? No one knows. Catherine was a 
product of her day. She has been called a monster by many 
historians and a cruelly maligned woman by others. One can 
only follow the most reputable sources and draw one's own 
conclusions. 



Another year two three passed. In Spain a little daugh- 
ter was born to Elizabeth in 1566 and named Dona Isabel 
Clara Eugenia, and the following year another daughter, 
Dona Catalina Francisca. Don Carlos, sinking slowly into 
complete imbecility, was imprisoned by his father in a dun- 
geonlike apartment of the palace in Madrid. Windows were 
nailed shut, this in spite of summer heat, and the sick man 
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begged for pans of cool water in which he would stand for 
hours on end, alternately singing Psalms, shouting obsceni- 
ties, and piteously asking, when Elizabeth appeared at the 
grating in his door, to be released, to be allowed to breathe 
fresh air. The young Queen's sympathy for the madman was 
the only remaining bright thing in his life, and when he died 
in the late summer of 1 568, it was with her name on his lips. 
He had always loved her and in his final delirium he saw her 
as a supernatural being sent to comfort him. 

In France the religious war continued and the venerable 
Constable de Montmorency, dead on the battlefield, was re- 
placed by Prince Henry, Duke of Anjou, seventeen, whom 
Catherine had instructed the King to create Lieutenant Gen- 
eral and Commander in Chief. Charles, always conscious of 
the favoritism his mother showed Henry, wept and stormed at 
both of them, insisting that he should have led his troops. 
However, Catherine quickly put an end to the tirade, diplo- 
matically pointing out that as King he must not expose him- 
self to the dangers of war; his people needed him and he 
must take no chances. Also, she reminded him, a king could 
scarcely lead subject against subject, and this, after all, was a 
civil war. With this Charles tried to console himself, but it 
was not easy. 

The Queen Mother was not well; she admitted it herself. 
Her enormous appetite was finally ruining her digestion, and 
gout and rheumatism were wearing her out. She had long 
sleepless nights during which she had time to assess her 
deepest motives and the decisions they evoked. One con- 
clusion she reached was that she must stop vacillating about 
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her religion, must come out wholeheartedly for the Catholic 
faith in which she was born. Only first and here was that 
persistent instability again which gave Catherine de Medici 
the reputation which Philip of Spain once called "her un- 
trustworthy word'' she must see to the marriage of Mar- 
guerite and Henry of Navarre. Nothing must stand in the 
way of that even though Henry was the acknowledged titular 
head of the Huguenots! Time enough to worry about that 
unfortunate factor once the marriage had taken place. 

In her great preoccupation with her children's marriages 
did this sixteenth-century matriarch give any thought to their 
characters? Did Charles's hysterical outbursts worry her or 
the fact that at eighteen he still frequently threw himself on 
the floor when angered, to beat his head, rolling and clawing 
like a wild animal? What did she think of Marguerite's shock- 
ing behavior? She was known to her children as a strict 
mother, but strict in what sense? Did their morals, honesty, 
generosity, kindness, and self-control (or lack of it) concern 
her? No one knows, though probably not, since her sole in- 
terest in them seems to have been centered on using them to 
maintain the supremacy of the house of Valois. 

Among the children two were her favorites: Elizabeth and 
Henry, Duke of Anjou. The gentle, beautiful Elizabeth rep- 
resented something far beyond Catherine's spiritual reach, 
something she did not quite understand. It was of Elizabeth 
she thought so much during those long nights when dys- 
pepsia brought her sitting up among her pillows, gasping for 
breath, and her legs twitched in rheumatic spasms* "Eliza- 
beth, my best beloved!" Sometimes she spoke the words 
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aloud, knowing as she did that they were not quite true. 
'Well beloved" would have heen better, for in her heart she 
knew Anjou was and always would be the one living being 
she adored. 

So, one morning late in October, 1568, after the Court 
had sent suitable condolences to Philip on the death of Don 
Carlos and the Council was preparing to convene in the 
great Council Chamber at the Louvre, there came an inter- 
ruption. A page, ashen-faced and trembling, knelt beside the 
King s chair and tendered a message bearing the royal seal 
of Spain, 

Charles ripped the seal and opened the letter, then his own 
face blanched. Without a word he passed the missive to his 
mother. Catherine stared at it as though unable to grasp 
what she read. Then, clutching the table with both hands, 
she got to her feet. The Council rose with a subdued clatter 
of accouterments. 

"My lords, Gentlemen of the Council," she said in a voice 
that was firm, though her eyes seemed to be staring unseeing 
at the sea of faces before her, "our daughter, Elizabeth of 
Valois, Her most Catholic Majesty, Queen of Spain, died in 
childbed on October third. She died in the Catholic faith, 
shriven, and imploring the intercessions of the Blessed Virgin 
and of her guardian angel. Pray for the repose of her soul." 
Leaning on the arm of the King, Catherine quitted the 
Chamber. The Council adjourned. 

No grief however profound was able to swerve the Queen 
Mother for long from her inflexible course. Inconsistent, 
shameless in her vaulting ambition, she forfeited all pretense 
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of good taste. She wrote PKilip a tearful letter in which she 
wailed, "My grief is so great that without the help of God I 
do not think it would he possible for me to carry the sorrow 
and weariness which I feel/' In less than a month, however, 
she was urging him, through her ambassadors, to marry 
Marguerite. This in the face of grave suspicions that Philip, 
in a jealous rage over her kindness to Don Carlos, had had 
Elizabeth poisoned. 

That there was no truth in the ugly rumors, that they 
were clumsy fabrications of Huguenots in the Netherlands 
where Philip was especially hated was proved later. But Cath- 
erine did not wait for proof. She must strengthen her position 
in Spain. Elizabeth was gone, Dona Juana did not want 
Anjou, nor the Hapsburg princess the King. Philip was a 
widower, and here providentially was merry, dimpled Mar- 
guerite. Perfect! 

Her excitement over her new project did much to heal 
her grief, and over and over again she congratulated herself 
for not having pressed the match between Henry of Navarre 
and Marguerite too enthusiastically. Now she would have a 
second daughter Queen of Spain! With Marguerite acting 
as stepmother to the little Infantas and urging them to do 
their grandmother s bidding, what was to prevent a betrothal 
between one of them and young Hercules? After all, he was 
now thirteen. Why not? 

In an upsurge of optimism Catherine sent off a huge box 
of toys to the little girls let them leam what a generous 
grandmamma they had! There were dolls of carved wood 
with painted rosy cheeks and hair of silk floss, dressed in 
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finest brocade and wearing tiny velvet slippers. There were 
nests of little painted boxes fitting one inside the other, and 
gold-rimmed mugs of holly wood to ward off whooping 
cough. And at the last moment the messenger was handed a 
basket containing two puppies to amuse their small High- 
nesses! Oh, Catherine was in high spirits. 

Her chagrin must have been devastating when word 
reached her a few months later that Philip had married his 
niece, Anne of Austria! So even with Don Carlos gone/her 
Charles was not to have the elder Hapsburg princess after all 
nor Marguerite the Spanish Icing. Catherine may have 
wondered whether, looking back over the failures, the great 
disappointments and griefs that had defaced the last few 
years, possibly her luck was beginning to run thin. 

Charles was growing older and more assertive. He and his 
mother disagreed violently over and over again, their argu- 
ments usually ending with the King thrashing on the floor 
and his mother in tears . . . and Catherine seldom wept. 
Again, and more or less on his own, he had married little 
Elizabeth of Austria, Philips new sister-in-law, a princess 
without importance in the dynastic scheme. 

And Charles had gone even further. An undisciplined, hys- 
terical young man, uncertain of his own convictions, and 
brooding darkly over his doubts, he had from childhood loved 
that great warrior, the Admiral, Gaspard de CMtillon, Lord 
of Coligny and Coligny and Jeanne of Navarre were the 
two remaining heads of the Huguenot movement. The sect 
itself had grown, had mushroomed all over France, Flanders, 
the Netherlands, but most of its strongest leaders had been 
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either killed in battle, ambushed on tteir own estates or 
poisoned at presumably friendly dinner tables. 

Charles's devotion to Coligny was the hero worship of an 
impressionable boy for a great soldier who found time to 
listen to his boyish dreams of glory outranking his brother 
Henry on the battlefield. More than that, Charles sensed 
that here was a man of excellent judgment in diplomatic 
matters, essentially a man of good will who, given the sup- 
port of the Crown, was capable of bringing France out of her 
perilous gales of religious wars into the safe harbor of arbi- 
tration where all men might worship according to the dictates 
of their conscience. This made sense to the lad who never 
had known the security of peacetime existence; it brought re- 
freshment, a breath of clean air. Secretly Charles called his 
hero Father. 

Catherine was beside herself with rage and jealousy. Her 
son, the King, going over to the enemy! Henry of Anjou was 
giving a good account of himself on the battlefield, leading 
his Catholic forces along the Loire; the Huguenots under 
Coligny pillaged and destroyed in nearby Perigord. Both 
sides, it seemed, tried to outdo each other in barbaric outrages, 
but finally Catherine directed Charles to send messengers to 
the Huguenot stronghold at La Rochelle to open peace 
negotiations, and a trace was signed at Saint-Germain. Hos- 
tilities stopped, at least for the time being, and at the young 
King s invitation Coligny came to Court. 

There were good men, men of valor and the highest ideals, 
on both sides of the conflict, but among them all the name 
of Coligny rose like a clear white light, for here was a man 
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without ulterior motives, a man of singular nobility. His re- 
tainers implored him not to go to Blois where the Court was 
in residence, warning him that treachery and death awaited 
him there. The warning was unnecessary for Coligny was 
fully aware of his danger. But he loved his country and his 
young King, and deep within him was the conviction that 
with his help, Charles could reconstruct his whole national 
policy, strengthen his nation and his throne. 

Coligny was accorded the spectacular welcome always 
given a great national figure; his position as Charles's coun- 
cilor was accepted by the Court and his safety against as- 
sassination was guaranteed. Never in his twenty-one years 
had Charles been so happy or felt such confidence in himself. 
For once he was discussing national affairs with a man in- 
stead of with his mother; at last he was expressing views that 
were his own, certain of an interested listener. And between 
Charles and Catherine the rift, barely perceptible at first, was 
beginning to widen. 

The Queen Mother was in a highly nervous state, close to 
panic. If Charles continued shutting her out of his councils, 
if he persisted in listening to Coligny regarding his foreign 
policy, she might as well the thought struck her and she 
would use it against him return to her native Italy. Let him 
try to manage without her! Wait until she faced him with 
the possibility! 

But always there remained Marguerite to think about. 
Marguerite at nineteen was still a spinster, a thoroughly un- 
manageable spinster who loved to shock the Court by appear- 
ing half naked at one Court function and like a shy postulant 
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at the next; who openly flirted with every male human being 
who passed by; who lied in unabashed glee when it suited 
her and wept enchantingly to get her way. 

Henry of Navarre, after all, seemed the only reasonable 
candidate for the unenviable role of bridegroom. Navarre was 
an excellent little buffer state between France and Spain and 
though Henry was the titular head of the Huguenots, Cath- 
erine felt certain he was enough like his vacillating father, 
Antoine, to turn Catholic when she pointed out to him the 
advantages of such a move. 

Wretched child, that Marguerite so ran the Queen 
Mother's thoughtswith the morals of a tree sparrow and 
the will of Satan, she probably will defy me when it comes 
to Navarre. However, when next Anjou is home on leave 111 
have him suggest the match to her, tell her he wishes it. That 
will do what months of lectures from her own mother could 
not accomplish! Queen of Navarre, a good title for the minx, 
and between us Anjou and I will see that she keeps the 
crown firmly on her silly head! 

Catherine's rosy dreams had a mysterious way of evapo- 
rating and here again she was defeated most unexpectedly. 
Henry of Anjou, on his brief leave, went first to pay his 
respects to his brother, the King. Charles was smarting under 
the praise he heard on all sides for the soldiers of the Crown 
under the command of his brother Henry, and his greeting to 
the returned warrior was extremely cool, so cool in fact that 
Anjou did not tarry long in the royal presence. Instead, he 
sought out his beloved sister, Marguerite. 

She had not expected him and when she looked up from 
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her lute and saw Kim standing in the doorway of her chamber 
her whole being was flooded with a joy she had not known 
since his departure for the front months earlier. She flung the 
lute aside and sped across the room to throw herself into his 



arms. 



"Henry, you are back! Oh, this is too good to be true! 
Come, sit here beside me and tell me how you are!" 

Anjou let himself be drawn across to the deep window seat 
Marguerite had quitted, thinking how exquisitely lovely she 
was, this strange sister of his, how very dear to him, When 
he was King as he knew he would be some day-he must 
plan something very special for her, give her a castle where 
she could live and laugh and dance her merry life away if 
she so chose without hindrance or criticism. And the thought 
of his kingship brought another less pleasant consideration. 
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Charles's chilly reception had been disquieting in that day 
of sudden extinction. With his arm still around Marguerite, 
her head on his shoulder, he spoke quietly against her hair. 

"Margot, yetite" he said, "we are the closest, the Lest 
friends, aren't we?" 

Startled, she looked up, drew away, nodding. "But yes, of 
course. Why do you ask? Why do you look so serious?" 

For a moment he twisted the chain of her pomander, lifted 
the jeweled hall to sniff its perfume, then, "Because I have 
just come from His Majesty, our brother, and . . ." 

"Charles? Oh" Marguerite giggled and patted his cheek 
"don't worry about Charles. What did he do? What did he 
say? You know that one is always in a mood when dispatches 
come in praising you, and many have been coming lately. 
Her Grace, our mother, does nothing but sing your praises 
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and that infuriates Charles. Tell me, what did he say to make 
you look so like a chief mourner wearing hood and liripipe?" 

"Not very much" Anjou twisted about to face his sister 
"but the unmasked hatred I saw in his face gave me pause. 
He could so easily decide to relieve me of my command and 
our mother might not be able to stop him before the deed 
was done. That is why I have come to you." 

"But what could I do, cherie? I of all people whom Charles 
dislikes almost as much as Her Grace does. . . ." 

Anjou took her hands in his, tilted up her chin until she 
was looking into his eyes. "You can do this, little sister, you 
who are my other self: you can watch and listen when I am 
away and you can let me know the instant you feel my com- 
mand, in fact my interests at Court, are in danger. Will you 
swear to do that? Will you, unafraid if necessary, face our 
mother, speak out for me until I return?" 

And Marguerite, overcome with emotion at the realization 
of the trust that was being put in her, buried her face in her 
brother's shoulder and sobbed her vow of loyalty and devo- 
tion. 

But Anjou was Catherine's most obedient child. Having 
confided his uneasiness to Marguerite, he probably felt he 
had shown a certain disloyalty to his mother, so he immedi- 
ately told her what he had done. Catherine, far from being 
enraged or even annoyed, saw in the shared confidence a 
pleasant way for bringing Marguerite and her brother into 
closer harmony over the Navarre marriage. She told her that 
Anjou had "confessed" having confided in her, Marguerite, 
instead of in his mother first and suggested that they three 
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sit down cozily and discuss the Navarre pact. And Marguerite 
of the fiery temper, the idolatrous love for her Brother, Mar- 
guerite felt she had been betrayed by Anjou and from that 
hour despised him as a being unworthy of her slightest con- 
sideration, 

"Traitor!" she screamed at him when he would have 
reasoned with her. "Get out of my sight and a pox on you 
all the days of your life!" 

So Catherine must do her own diplomatic planning if she 
wanted Henry of Navarre for Marguerite. Henry of Anjou 
could be of no help. 



Chapter 9 
SAINT BARTHOLOMEW'S DAY 




JEANNE D'ALBRET, Queen of Navarre, was in a grave 
quandary. Physically she was a frail little woman and through 
the years the strains of her religious leadership and the boor- 
ish behavior of her son Henry, the young King, had worn 
her strength to a fine transparency of numbing despair. 

The small part of Navarre which she still held against the 
incursions of Spain was all that remained of the rich king- 
dom left her by her father. It was the Huguenot stronghold. 
Philip of Spain was a formidable Catholic enemy to the 
south; France, with Catherine temporizing (though the 
Court was Catholic) and eager for the marriage of Mar- 
guerite and Henry, was an excellent friend and neighbor to 
cultivate. But here the tired little woman drew back what 
of the Protestant faith for which she had suffered so much? 
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How could she sanction a marriage, however great its ma- 
terial advantages, if through it she sacrificed her son's spirit- 
ual welfare and herself deviated from the straight path of 
her own convictions? 

Still, she rationalized, Catherine's ministers had promised 
Henry would be free to worship as he chose, and was it not 
entirely possible that Marguerite might be won over to the 
Huguenot cause? Understandably eager for an alliance with 
powerful France, willing to discuss the details of the mar- 
riage contract, Jeanne let herself be persuaded to make the 
journey to France. Catherine's invitation had been most 
cordial. 

Arrived at Blois, however, where the Court was in resi- 
dence, she was greeted by the Queen Mother with thinly 
disguised unfriendliness while she in turn held her head 
high and merely returned Catherine's icy kiss on the brow 
with one equally frigid. Then the two royal mothers sat down 
to discuss the marriage of their children. 

Catherine, on her part, promised the marriage ceremony 
should be so worded as not to give offense to the bridegroom 
and his followers. Jeanne, flinching at the thought of the 
dispensation from Rome required to make the marriage legal, 
promised that Marguerite should be allowed freedom to wor- 
ship as she chose after the marriage. That seemed to cover 
the salient points and the contracts were signed for the mar- 
riage which French historians frequently have called Les 
Noces Vermeilles, The Scarlet Nuptials. 

Catherine could have laughed aloud with satisfaction. 
With Marguerite safely married, the way would be open for 
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her to deal with Coligny as she chose. She would somehow 
rid herself of the mighty Huguenot and Charles would be 
hers again and the direction of the House of Valois safely 
in her hands. But the marriage must come first; any untoward 
move against the Bourbon House before that and Mar- 
guerite never would be Queen of Navarre. 

One thing alone bothered her. Why had Jeanne come to 
France alone"? Why hadn't she brought the prospective bride- 
groom with her? Was there just the faintest chance that 
when he arrived a week hence, having had time to think over 
the prospects, he might defy his mother, refuse to go through 
with the marriage? And if this were the case, wouldn't he 
be very apt to win over his mother who in a frenzy of re- 
ligious penitence might destroy the contract? The more 
Catherine thought of it the more uneasy she became. 

"Why/* she suggested to her guest a few days later it was 
late in May "do you not come to Paris with me? Until after 
the wedding I shall be at the Louvre. Together we can see 
how plans there are progressing, and besides, I have shop- 
ping to do. Perhaps you have, too?" 

The Queen of Navarre was delighted. Blois was damp 
and her cough seemed aggravated by its draughty corridors. 
So, established with her household, she looked forward to 
the "shopping" tour Catherine had organized. Stark and un- 
adorned though her costumes might be, consistent with her 
religious beliefs, yet her natural feminine delight in seeing 
and handling beautiful fabrics and gems overcame some of 
her austerity and she gave herself over to a day of simple 
diversion. 
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Merchants on command arrived with their wares which 
they spread on tables in one of the great halls and here the 
two royal shoppers gazed their fill, comparing, even bargain- 
ing, making choices. Behind them their ladies, twittering like 
sparrows, admired and exclaimed as they reached for the 
purchases. 

Not far from the Louvre was the shop of one Monsieur 
Rene, a shrewd Milanese with an adopted French name who 
dealt in exquisite bibelots, perfumes, pomanders and sachets. 
It was hinted by Catherine's enemies that he was also her 
toxicologist. From among the treasures he exhibited she now 
carefully selected a pair of gloves, intricately embroidered 
and impregnated with a subtle perfume. 

She handed them to Jeanne with a friendly, laughing 
comment, and Jeanne, beginning to think that perhaps she 
had badly misjudged her hostess, accepted them in the same 
gay spirit, sniffing deeply of the lovely perfume. A few days 
later she was dead. 

At no time during her reign had Catherine been less popu- 
lar with her subjects. The French Huguenots distrusted her 
for her determination to bring Henry of Navarre into the 
Catholic camp of the Valois; the Catholics saw in the mar- 
riage (of her making) a gesture of conciliation to the Hugue- 
nots. The murderer of the Catholic Duke of Guise was gen- 
erally believed to be Coligny, yet here was Coligny at Court, 
the young King's Councilor-in-Chief. Now Jeanne of Na- 
varre lay dead at the Louvre, her signature still damp on the 
marriage contract of her Huguenot son and the Catholic 
Marguerite of Valois. The web of contradictions grew more 
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and more intricate. What could one think? Whom could one 
believe? 

The Medicis for generations had been noted for their use 
of poison as a recognized weapon in hoth private and political 
feuds. They poisoned their enemies; they poisoned one an- 
other. The great Cosimo de Medici, head of the senior 
branch of the family, had in his Florentine palace a labora- 
tory which he alone ever entered and where it was said he 
distilled some of the deadliest poisons of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, Catherine often had spoken of this remote ancestor s 
art and never denied bringing it to France herself . Her 
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enemies, and they were legion, blamed her use of poison for 
many unexplained deaths during her reign. As to whether 
Jeanne of Navarre actually died as the result of repeated in- 
halations of the poisoned perfume on the gloves never has 
been definitely proved. Certainly it would have been one 
way for Catherine to rid herself of one of the two remaining 
heads of the Huguenot cause. Time for Coligny later. 

However, an autopsy showed that Jeanne had died of con- 
sumption. Coligny himself, coming to Catherine's defense, 
agreed this was true. But four hundred years later the stigma 
remains. Catherine de Medici's reputation for achieving any 
goal of her desire regardless of cost sheathes her name like 
a noxious cloud. 

Paris was crowded with Huguenots who had come from 
all parts of France for the wedding which now must be post- 
poned a month to allow for a suitable season of Court mourn- 
ing. As the early summer days drew on and July heat settled 
over Paris the mood of the masses grew ugly. Catherine 
meanwhile faced a new problem. The Pope was refusing to 
give the dispensation necessary to make the Valois-Navarre 
marriage legal; and the Cardinal of Bourbon, the bride- 
groom's uncle who had been chosen to perform the cere- 
mony, could not be persuaded to do it without the necessary 
dispensation. What to do? 

The situation called for quick thinking and even quicker 
acting, for August 18 (1572) had been chosen as the wed- 
ding day and the first week in August was drawing to a 
close. The Cardinal was a placid, unsuspecting, unimagina- 
tive man, so when Catherine read him a letter purporting to 
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be from the French ambassador at Rome, he believed it and 
rejoiced. The letter stated that the dispensation had been 
granted and would be forwarded at once. Meanwhile the 
marriage ceremony could proceed. 

To make doubly sure that no word from Rome should 
reach Paris before the wedding, Catherine ordered the gov- 
ernor of Lyon to see that no courier from Rome be permitted 
to pass until after the wedding, that all post stations along 
the route be watched for any couriers attempting to slip 
through, and that her order be kept secret under penalty of 
royal reprisal. 

The ruse prevailed and on Monday, the 1 8th of August, 
on a high scaffold before the main portal of Notre Dame 
Cathedral the wedding over which such effort had been 
spent took place. Parisians impoverished by the long civil 
wars groaned at the sight of so much magnificence. The scaf- 
fold itself and the high wooden gallery leading to it from the 
episcopal palace were hung with cloth of gold. Along this 
gallery walked the wedding party: King Charles and his 
brothers, Anjou and Alengon, and the King of Navarre and 
his cousin, the young Prince of Conde, wearing as a sign of 
lasting friendship identical suits of yellow satin embroidered 
with pearls. 

King Charles led his sister, the bride, followed by Cath- 
erine and little Claude, the Duchess of Lorraine, who for all 
her fragility looked happy and wholly contented in her own 
right. Marguerite, holding her beautiful head high under the 
weight of its heavy tiara of diamonds, pearls and rubies, was 
wearing a robe of violet velvet under a mantle of palest blue. 
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(How cleverly they combined exquisite color in that long-ago 
day!) It has been written that Catherine, watching Anjou's 
look of admiration as he watched his sister in her bridal 
finery, turned pale with jealous anger. Soon, soon, she com- 
forted herself, Marguerite would be in Navarre! Then any 
admiration her favorite son might feel would be for her alone, 
his mother! 

The marriage vows were exchanged and then, while 
Henry of Navarre and his suite retired, Marguerite entered 
the great Cathedral alone to hear Mass at the high altar. 
Surely this had all the earmarks of a mixed marriage success- 
fully solemnized. It was followed by four days of such exotic 
revels, of balls and tourneys and masques, as Paris never be- 
fore had seen. 

As for the bride and groom? Marguerite, inconsistently 
delighting to romp and fraternize with any underlings who 
happened to please her, shrank from the lad with the broad 
Gascon drawl and the oafish manners. And Henry, self- 
conscious before the cool, self-contained princess who was 
hj . bride, found himself at a great disadvantage and longed 
to be back in his native mountain fastness. A wholesome love 
t| garlic, he thought bitterly, and a habit of scratching his 
bead when nervous, should not make a man distasteful to his 
bride. However, these two oddly assorted young people 
seemed to see in each other the basic faults and virtues that 
made them what they were and to accept them as inevitable, 
and so outwardly, for the time being at least, pardonable. 
Marguerite was Queen of Navarre. Her mother drew a deep 
breath of relief. 
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Through the centuries Catherine de Medici has been held 
by many historians guilty of the frightful carnage which fol- 
lowed closely on the heels of Marguerite's wedding festivi- 
ties. So much, based on her own pronouncements, her own 
actions, pointed to her guilt. So much, on the other hand, 
never has been proved. 

For years she had been wanting to rid herself and France 
of the Admiral, Coligny, He jeopardized, if, indeed, he had 
not already taken the place she held in the affections of her 
son, the King. This alone roused her to a fury. Again, he was 
succeeding quietly in negotiations with England which she 
had begun halfheartedly, then had abandoned when she 
found such negotiations irritated Philip of Spain whom she 
feared. And finally, he was still the great motivating spirit 
behind the Huguenots . . . the only strong leader they had. 

It was an open secret at Court that Coligny's life was in 
daily jeopardy though Charles had sworn to protect him. But 
how protect when the most potent available weapons were 
often invisible? As one of Coligny's loyal retainers warned 
him, "Prithee, milord, parry the thrusts and bullets but 
watch, ah, watch the broth!" 

Nor was Catherine his only enemy. The young genera- 
tion of Guise, led by Henry, son of the murdered Francis, 
Duke of Guise, sincerely believed Coligny had shot his 
father. Nothing to the contrary had been proved and young 
Henry of Guise once had remarked in the hearing of mem- 
bers of the Court that if left alone with the Admiral with his 
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sword unsheathed he would very quickly avenge his father's 
death. To the great embarrassment of both Guise and Co- 
ligny, King Charles arranged an official reconciliation be- 
tween them just a few days before Marguerite s wedding and 
stood by, beaming, as they grimly, unwillingly, shook hands. 

On Friday morning, August 22, Coligny watched a 
tennis match for a time on the courts of the Louvre. Charles, 
he noted absently, was playing an unusually fine game; the 
young Duke of Guise fumbled frequently and dropped the 
ball. The Admiral collected a sheaf of papers he had been 
reading, and with a small group of his followers, started for 
his house in the Rue des Poulies. The morning was oppres- 
sively hot and still; pigeons cooed and strutted about in what 
shade they could find high under the eaves; the air was 
aquiver with the electric tension preceding a storm. 

Then two shots rang out as the Admiral stooped to adjust 
his shoe buckle. The gesture saved his life as one bullet 
severed the index finger of his left hand and the other was 
imbedded in his right upper arm. Retaining his presence of 
mind, he pointed to the shuttered window of a house nearby 
from which smoke was still curling, and shook his head, 
smiling ruefully. 

"A touching reminder of our renewed friendship, Guise's 
and mine," he said before slumping into the arms of his com- 
panions. The house from which the shots had been fired be- 
longed to a former tutor of Henry of Guise. 

The King and the Queen Mother were notified and came 
promptly, bringing with them the Duke of Anjou and the 
King s physician, Ambrose Pare* There was talk of moving 
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Coligny to the Louvre for safety, but this was deemed un- 
wise in his weakened state following the amputation of the 
stump of the mangled finger and the probing for and re- 
moval of the large copper bullet in his arm. Instead, Henry of 
Navarre dispatched a group of his Swiss Guards to watch be- 
side the wounded man around the clock, and the King, his 
face drawn, his eyes stricken and wild, could only weep 
loudly like a small boy, swearing by his crown to track down 
the guilty ones and administer such punishment as France 
never should forget. 

Catherine and Anjou exchanged glances. Charles more 
and more was taking on the looks and manner of a madman. 
And here lay danger, Catherine reminded herself, for the 
deranged mind retains much that is lost to the rational 
thinker. Charles, determined to find the culprits, would stop 
at nothing. On the rack Guise's old tutor could be made to 
talk . . . In sheer panic Catherine refused to think further. 

The attempt on Coligny's life and the massacre that fol- 
lowed it within twenty-four hours have been favorite sub- 
jects for writers of French history for centuries. Little can be 
proved beyond a doubt; much can be assumed, all facets con- 
sidered in the light of sixteenth-century morals. Probably, 
since Catherine, Henry of Guise, and his mother, like Cath- 
erine an Italian, all hated Coligny, it is not beyond the 
bounds of reason to believe they plotted his death among 
them. With the Guises it doubtless was even considered a 
deed of honor; with Catherine a deed of expediency to save 
the throne for her sons. It is possible, too, that she felt the 
time had come to make a definite move for the Catholic 
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cause, to do away with all Huguenot chiefs. Surely that 
should prove to Philip of Spain and to the Pope himself that 
she was being true to her faith. However, that is all sup- 
posititious. 

One fact may have escaped the notice of everyone in Paris 
as Friday the 22nd of August and Saturday the 23d passed 
in a shimmer of breathless heat: the mob of Paris like a thick 
alloy in a pot over flame began to show around its edges the 
first small eruptions of power ... a shot here, a savage 
knife thrust there, nothing more for the moment. Catholics, 
still seething over the presence of Navarre, the bridegroom, 
recalled to one another the wanton destruction of their shrines 
and sacred vessels by Huguenots on the march. Protestants 
told and retold tales they had heard of the Inquisition. Hate 
was in every man's heart; the powder was ready for the match. 

In the first false dawn of Sunday, Saint Bartholomew's 
Day, lights could be seen moving about in the Louvre and 
the adjoining Tuilleries. Then shortly after three o'clock the 
great bell of Saint-Germain d'Auxerrois near the Louvre be- 
gan to toll a terrifying sound booming over the sleeping 
city. Who gave the orders for what followed? Guise with a 
group of courtiers broke down the door of Coligny's house, 
annihilated his faithful servants with their swords and hurried 
on to the bedroom. 

Brave men die bravely. Still too weak to stand, the Admiral 
had asked to be helped into his robe and then to be lowered 
to his knees beside his bed. And there they found him. He 
made no outcry, but lowered his head as they fell upon him. 
Mutilated beyond recognition, his body was thrown from the 
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window to the court below where it is said Guise touched 
it with his foot and smiled. 

An inexplicable thing happened at that moment. A rider 
came clattering up, shouting, "By order of Her Majesty the 
Queen, spare Coligny!" What had happened? Had Charles 
become violent? Had Anjou weakened in one of his unpre- 
dictable outbursts of conscience? There is no known answer. 
But it was too late. 

Paris, one of the world's most gracious, most beautiful 
cities, has through all time been a city all too susceptible to 
mob rule. Whoever fomented the mob terror of Saint 
Bartholomew's Day had organized it well Catholics were to 
be distinguished from Huguenots by white crosses worn on 
hats or caps. Now as Guise and his followers pounded 
through the streets shouting, ''Kill! Kill! Kill all Huguenots 
by the Kings command!" all Paris was suddenly abloom with 
white crosses. Huguenots, old and young, the sick and aged, 
and newborn babies were mercilessly slaughtered by any and 
every means available, hacked to pieces, stripped and thrown 
into the Seine, outraged in every conceivable way. Parents 
saw their little children brutally tortured by laughing, shout- 
ing ruffians; children screamed vainly for help from parents 
themselves begging for mercy. And because a mob is sense- 
less, blind and deaf to reason, old scores were settled be- 
tween rivals who had no religious differences whatever. 

For three days and nights the nightmare held, the air 
filled with the shrieks of the mortally wounded and the sick- 
ening reek of human blood. The palace of the Louvre itself 
was strewn with the bodies of prominent Huguenots who. 
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Lad gone there thinking mistakenly to find sanctuary with 
royal friends. Henry of Navarre talked himself out of danger 
while Charles stormed and raved at him and the Prince of 
Conde. He would, he told them, allow their retinues to pay 
the price for their heresy. In speechless horror the two men 
watched while their combined staffs of gentlemen were killed 
hy hired mercenaries before their eyes. 

Charles's mad seizures waxed and waned through the 
days. His young wife, the Austrian Elizabeth, pregnant and 
near her time, managed to quiet him though he continued to 
sob that he alone was to blame for the massacre. Again she 
was helpless and listened, incredulous, while he ordered the 
death of some of his closest friends who were Huguenots, 
among them La Rochefoucauld who had come to Paris for 
Marguerite's wedding, bringing his new bride. Both were 
killed. 

There the horrible Saturnalia rests and as long as time 
shall be, no one can know of a certainty who was responsible. 
Did Catherine and Anjou prod and lash Charles, taunting 
him for giving his affection and trust to the great Coligny, 
until in a lunatic outburst he did actually order the killing 
of the hero he worshiped? Did he, driven to it by his mother, 
send out the Guises to inflame the brutish passions of the 
Paris mob? How much of all that happened was coincidence? 
No one will ever know. But the name of Catherine de 
Medici remains an integral part of it. There is no doubt that 
she spent much of the rest of her life trying to convince the 
Catholic world that she and she alone had seen it through as 
a divinely inspired expulsion of sin, and the Protestant world 
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that it was all a deeply regretted accident. Somehow she 
never quite succeeded in doing either. A damaging letter re- 
mains, written to Philip of Spain on the 28th of August* 

My son, I have no douht that you will share with us our 
joy at God's goodness in giving my son the King the 
means to rid himself of subjects rebellious equally to 
God and to himself, and that it pleased Him to preserve 
us all from the cruelty of their hands, for which we feel 
assured you will praise God with us, both for our sakes 
and for the good which will result to all Christendom 
and the honor and glory of God . . . and I rejoice still 
more that this occasion will confirm and augment the 
friendship between you and the King your brother, 
which is the thing in this world I most desire. . . . 
I send my greetings to my grandchildren the In- 
fantas. . . . 

Paris, this 28th day of August, 1572 

Your good mother and sister 
Caterine 



* Milton Waldman, Biography of a "Family (Boston: Houghton 
Mifflin Co., 1936), 137. 



Chapter 10 
HENRY III 




THE dynastic stature of her children continued to he Cath- 
erine's major interest. That they warred so among them- 
selves was a nettle in her side. Charles, the King, definitely 
tubercular and mentally unsound, hated hoth his brothers, 
Anjou and Alenjon, and held Marguerite in contempt, call- 
ing her "that woman*" Anjou, knowing Charles was insanely 
jealous of him as a successful campaigner in the wars, did 
nothing to lessen the tension between them. Young Alengon 
loathed them both. 

For years Catherine had been moving heaven and earth to 
obtain for her favorite son the election to the throne of 
Poland. She knew the aged Sigismond Augustus, Poland's 
great humanist and theologian king, was failing; meanwhile 
she would pawn the crown jewels, build a fleet, engage some 
of the shrewdest fiction writers of the day to explain away 
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Saint Bartholomew's. Sigismond Augustus died. Henry, 
Duke of Anjou, was elected. 

He was not at all pleased; to leave France now was the 
very last thing he wanted. Alengon, nineteen, seemed to have 
won over Marguerite for some of his harebrained political 
intrigues against Henry who must now turn his Lack on 
them, giving them free rein. Furthermore, Anjou was deeply 
in love for the only time in his life and to go to far-off 
Poland leaving Marie de Cleves behind was sheer torment. 
But Catherine as usual had her way. Tears, though she cried 
seldom, were always her trump card, so now she wept a 
little, saying, "I love your honor and grandeur more than my 
own pleasure for I am not one of those mothers who love 
their children selfishly; I love you that you may be first in 
splendor and esteem before men. . . ." And, weeping, per- 
haps she really did not suspect how selfish she was. 

Before leaving Paris, Anjou took Marguerite aside and 
begged her to be friends again, to forget what she chose to 
call his treachery. But the new Queen of Navarre, in no 
mood for reconciliations, turned her cheek for his farewell 
kiss and wished him a cool bon voyage. 

Uneasily Catherine watched the new friendliness grow- 
ing between Marguerite and Alengon. As children they had 
had nothing in common; now suddenly they seemed to find 
much to talk about, many projects to share. With something 
evilly jubilant in their manner they watched Charles's piti- 
fully shrunken figure moving about the palace trying to main- 
tain his air of arrogant infallibility; watched the terrible 
paroxysms of coughing that left him ashen-hued and crying 
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weakly behind his cupped Lands. Exchanging glances of 
mutual understanding, the brother and sister smiled and 
looked away. 

Like her mother, Marguerite had a genius for carrying a 
grudge and for exacting vengeance. Now, just dimly at first 
but growing clearer daily, a way seemed to be presenting it- 
self through which she believed she could settle the score 
with Anjou for the slight he had been guilty of five years 
earlier. And it should be done through Alengon, ugly, 
stunted little Alengon. 

Catherine and a fabulously equipped entourage, together 
with members of the royal family, accompanied Henry on his 
Polish journey as far as Blamont Castle on the German 
border. Charles had to drop out at Vitry, chagrined at the 
weakness that put him at such a bitter disadvantage before 
Henry. And Henry, embracing him at parting, added to his 
misery by patting him patronizingly on the back. So the 
brothers parted for the last time. 

The Queen Mother had acted unwisely in prolonging her 
absence from Paris where high taxes and famine in the face 
of the vast expenditures for the King of Poland's farewell 
festivities had once more roused the populace to anger. 
Whichever way she turned she found wariness and uncer- 
tainty. Paris seemed to have lost its heart (and its head) to 
the handsome young Duke of Guise who apparently had in- 
herited his late father's knack for making himself popular; 
Marguerite, her husband, Henry of Navarre, and her brother, 
Alengon, were obviously leagued in a triumvirate of plot- 
ting; and Alengon, always a devout Catholic, was making 
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strangely congenial observations about his recent archen- 
emies, the Huguenots. Marguerite remained irritatingly with- 
drawn and noncommittal 

Then on the 30th of May, 1547, just a month before his 
twenty-fourth birthday, Charles IX, King of France, died. 
His young wife, looking at their baby daughter, said quietly, 
"I thank God our little one is a girl. So is she spared the 
agony of wearing the crown." How little this young mother 
realized that had her child been a son, means would have 
been found by his grandmother for preventing him from 
wearing the crown which she would reserve for her beloved 
Henry at all costs. 

There was something unspeakably sad about the last years 
and death of Charles of Valois. He wanted so very much to 
be a kingly king. He was shy and sensitive, violent, and often 
unmanageable in his rages. But he did love beauty as ex- 
pressed in music and poetry; he did love manly sports; and 
if his mother's preference for Henry had not been a cor- 
roding acid on his boyish spirit, Charles might have been all 
and more than Catherine's soaring ambition could have 
asked of a son. 

Of all her children Charles alone had inherited his grand- 
father Francis Fs resoluteness. Francis II had not wanted 
the crown and had wept in dismay when he found he actu- 
ally was King. Henry of Anjou certainly was not interested 
in kingship beyond its dramatic aspects a jeweled cloak to 
wear picturesquely in procession. Alengon, the little ego- 
maniac who saw himself the successful suitor for the hand 
of Queen Elizabeth of England, twenty-one years his senior, 




Alengon believed himself not only a king but the great king 
of all time, the conqueror, the new Charlemagne. 

Now Charles, his young tody destroyed by tuberculosis, 
his mind shattered by frustration and bitterness, was at peace. 
Word of his death had been sent to Henry in Poland and 
meanwhile a strange custom must be followed. For forty days 
the King s effigy in wax, fully clothed in ceremonial robes, 
lay upon his bed while his embalmed body rested in the ad- 
joining chapel Twice daily an elaborate meal, such as would 
have been served him in life, was set out before the effigy and 
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later was distributed among the poor. But all the pomp, all 
the wildly extravagant mummery was finished long before the 
King of Poland arrived. 

Envy and ambition form a dangerous combination. Al- 
engon, a victim of both, hating his brother, Henry, and now 
in the good graces of his sister, Marguerite, and her husband, 
Henry of Navarre, plotted to put himself at the head of the 
combined Huguenot armies. Marguerite s main objective was 
to manage by any means possible to replace Henry with 
Alengon on the throne of France. That she planned to have 
Henry assassinated seems likely since she and Alengon con- 
stantly at this time referred to Navarre as his, Alen^on's, next 
of blood and so his heir to the throne. It was a wretched plot, 
clumsily conceived, and in the end it failed. 

The news of Charles's death reached Henry at a time 
when he was sunk in the deepest depths of homesickness and 
despair. He hated Poland and its barbaric glitter, its language 
which, try as he would, he could not master, its lack of finesse. 
France, his homeland, he knew had paid heavily for his un- 
welcome Polish crown, and now all he wanted was to be rid 
of it, to be back home in surroundings he loved. 

Henry may have suspected how unsuited was his head to 
wear a crown. Given an army to command he had acquitted 
himself magnificently, but to assume the responsibility of 
ruling a nation, this was almost more than he could face. In 
Poland, among strangers who understood him no better than 
he did them, he was at a complete loss. After ten months in 
Cracow he felt he knew less about the Polish people than 
he had before he arrived. Henry was thoroughly bewildered, 
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out in turbulent waters far, far beyond his depth and long- 
ing for his mother's advice. 

Then had come the dispatch from France with its sad 
news. For moments Henry could not seem to grasp the fact 
that Charles was dead. His mother had warned him when he 
left Paris that his brother was failing fast; but, as with most 
warnings, he had paid little heed to it. Now Charles was 
gone, and with all the irrational agony of mind which a 
fundamentally shallow character can attain, Henry gave him- 
self up to haunting, soul-searching grief. Charles had been 
such an amusing little warrior when they were children, 
playing in the shady garden court at the old palace of 
Vincennes east of Paris. He was remembering how Charles 
in their games of war always had insisted, "I am older so 
I am wiser. Follow me!" So long ago that seemed now, with 
so much bitterness in the years between. Why had he taken 
such delight in irritating Charles? And his mother's letter 
had said he opened it again, smoothing the pages on the 
table before him: 

"Never did man die in better possession of his understand- 
ing . . . commanding his brothers and all those who served 
him to obey me as yourself till you came, confident that you 
would wish it so, speaking constantly of your goodness and 
that you have always loved and obey him so well and never 
given him a moment's pain, only great services/' 

Henry crushed the paper in his fist, staring before him. 
"Always loved and obeyed . . /* Charles had said. Dear God, 
what a cad he, Henry, had been! How he had gloried in his 
mother's favoritism, preening himself when he saw the look 
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of hurt darken his brother's eyes. And now Charles was gone 
and it was too late to make amends. But he smoothed out 
the crumpled pages there was more. "I am dying of longing 
to see you," Catherine had written, "for one thing that can 
console me and make me forget what I have lost is your 
presence. . . ." 

He was to go back, back to France, to the country he loved. 
Belatedly the thought came zigzagging through his mind: he 
was King! Yes, of course, the ambassador himself had 
brought the dispatch and had hailed him as "Henry III, by 
the Grace of God King of France." But that had been hours 
ago and it had left him numb. Only now with his mother's 
words before him did the full impact of the fact strike him. 
And Henry knew well what his next move would be though 
his better judgment and the wiser gentlemen in his suite all 
advised against it: he was leaving Poland at once he was 
free! 

Henry loved drama. In the lusty harlequinades performed 
at Court he was always present in some role involving ele- 
gance and a certain effete beauty, and like any prima donna 
he took a jealous pride in his acting. Now he was faced with 
drama of a very realistic sort, and though he recognized his 
danger, he gloried in the spectacular part he was called upon 
to play. The Polish Senate, on receiving word of Charles's 
death, made it very clear that Henry, their recently elected 
King, was not to feel free to return to France, He was the 
King o Poland and in Poland he should remain. He was 
watched day and night by Tenczynski, the Grand Master 
of the Household, and whatever plans for escape he might 
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make must be made with superhuman secrecy under the 
very nose of his guard. Nevertheless, within twenty-four 
hours he had packed his jewels and given them to the mes- 
senger who had brought his mother's letter and was return- 
ing the following day to France. The next move would not 
be so simple, hut its very challenge fascinated him and, 
though well aware of the risks involved, he planned it with 
something very close to glee. Dark eyes flashing, color stain- 
ing his delicate, girlish cheeks, he paced about his apartment 
like a dancer practicing his steps, long slender hands nerv- 
ously plucking at the lace on his cuffs, the full Medici lips 
curved in a secret smile. 

Two nights later Tenczynski respectfully stood by while 
His Majesty, the King of Poland, was disrobed for the night 
and escorted to his mammoth bed and the curtains drawn. 
For another half-hour he waited until the sound of deep, 
rhythmic breathing came from behind the curtains; a peep 
through them showed His Majesty curled into a cocoonlike 
ball, apparently fast asleep. The Grand Master tiptoed from 
the apartment and was soon on his way to a ball. 

From the opposite side of the bed the King's first gentle- 
man swiftly handed in doublet, hose, great cloak, sword and 
dagger; then a quick sortie by a little-used stairway to a court 
opening on a meadow. Here coins changed hands and a 
gate swung open to allow a party of four cloaked figures to 
slip out into the darkness and go racing off to a point almost 
a mile away. Horses were waiting and now began a dash for 
the border more than a hundred miles away. Henry loved 
every second of that wild ride during which he stopped only 
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long enougK to change horses and press on. He crossed the 
Polish border only minutes ahead of Tenczynski; then, 
traveling by way of Vienna, he entered Italy and so on to 
Venice, the glorious city of waterways. 

Though his first frantic burst of speed had carried him a 
great distance to safety in a very short time, characteristically 
enough, once arrived in Italy Henry found that his love of 
all things aesthetic blurred somewhat his glow of anticipa- 
tion of homecoming. He lingered, relaxed, began to enjoy 
the life along the canals. More than two months passed, 
while in Venice the uncrowned King of France poured gifts 
of money and jewels beyond price into the laps of his beauti- 
ful hostesses and spent still other fortunes on little white 
poodles to add to his collection. Meanwhile in Paris 
Catherine watched the calendar and the clock and finally 
on a day in late summer, overcome with joy, she held her 
son, Henry, the best beloved, in her arms. 



France hailed the young King with something close to 
adoration. Twenty-three years old, he was the average 
Frenchman's ideal monarch handsome, charming, affable. 
If his natural arrogance was tempered with a strange hu- 
mility hinting at imminent fanaticism, it was put down as a 
passing phase. But it was not long before those who had 
welcomed him most joyously saw to their horror signs of 
decadence and degeneracy. 

Before going to Poland he had fallen in love with Marie 
de Cleves, the young wife of the Prince of Conde. Both 
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young people were Huguenots who had been forced to 
change their religion at the time of Saint Bartholomew's. 
Conde, however, returned to his Protestant faith and left 
the country. Marie became a devout Catholic. As a Catholic 
she would not have divorced her husband even though 
Henry, soon to be her King, had written her a passionate 
letter from Poland in which he promised, "You shall be 
Queen of France if you so choose/* What her answer was 
never will be known. She may not have received the letter; 
her answer, if there was one, may have been intercepted and 
destroyed, for Henry received none. 

A week after his return to France the young Princess of 
Conde died suddenly and there were rumors that her hus- 
band had had her poisoned. Perhaps Henry had not realized 
how deeply he loved her, for the shock of her death threw 
him into a spasm of grief from which it was thought he would 
not recover. Every facet of his specious, hypersensitive na- 
ture revolted against this outrage to his deepest desire. 

He adopted an appalling costume of black, including his 
hats, and from collar, cuffs, shoelaces and hat brims dangled 
tiny ivory death's-heads. When this first phase of his grief 
was spent he went to another extreme, appearing in scarlet 
satin doublet with jeweled buttons from which the little 
death's-heads clattered on gay ribbons. He twined pearls and 
rubies in his hair, wore exquisite rings and bracelets; and 
when he tired of all this, he gave himself up to the most 
grotesque spectacle of all. Garbed as a monk, he joined a sect 
of fanatical flagellants and twice a week marched with them 
through the streets, two by two, his shoulders bared and 
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Heeding under the lashes of the devotees behind him while 
he administered stripes as cruel to the man ahead of him. 

This mockery of religion was frowned upon by the clergy 
and laity alike. Where, they demanded, was their King, 
their hope for the future of France"? This effeminate young 
man with his alternating morbid religiosity and his un- 
abashed sybaritism had little of sovereignty about him. 
Catherine saw the gathering storm and as usual, where one 
of her children was concerned, she felt she must do what 
she could to temper the wind. 

She faced Henry and without any preamble and very like 
any modern mother, she spoke her mind. He must stop all 
his hysterical nonsense; he must marry and have an heir. 
Only so could he expect to keep his throne. She had several 
eligible princesses in mind and in businesslike fashion 
counted them off on her fingers for him to consider. But 
Henry shook his head; he wanted none of them. He had 
recently been attracted by a lovely young girl who reminded 
him of Marie de Cleves, Louise de Vaudemont, of the House 
of Lorraine. If she would have him he would marry her, 
but no one else. 

Catherine faced the disappointment as best she could. 
Louise de Vaudemont, of the House of Lorraine and there- 
fore a Guise! Still, the girl was beautiful, highly intelligent 
and modest in a day that knew so little of modesty. If she 
bore Henry sons the match might still bring glory to the 
House of Valois; so Catherine, aging now and growing very 
tired, smiled benignly on the marriage and prayed for a 
happy fulfillment of her hopes. Henry's coronation at 
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RJieims took place in February, 1575, and two days later he 
and Louise were married. 

The gentle, lovely bride who had spent so much of her 
girlhood with the Kings sister Claude, Duchess of Lor- 
raine, and had absorbed so much of her quiet dignity, 
watched her bridegroom's antics at the wedding feast and 
must have wondered how a newly anointed King of France 
could make such a spectacle of himself. For as though to 
compensate himself for a marriage in which he had little 
heart, he acted the buffoon, trying, it seemed, to escape from 
reality into a mocking half-world of his imagination. But in 
the midst of the festivities tragedy struck. A messenger 
brought word that the Duchess of Lorraine was dying; and 
now Henry rose to the occasion. He was all grave solicitude, 
sent his own physician to do what he could, and daily for the 
next fortnight had Masses said for her recovery. 

But Claude, the little crippled sister, died just short of 
her twenty-seventh birthday, leaving two children, the little 
Marquis of Pont-a-Mousson and a daughter, Christine, who 
became Duchess of Florence and Tuscany. Henry shud- 
dered. Only he and Marguerite and Alengon remained 
and they both detested him. What was happening to the 
proud House of Valois? To Catherine, though she did not 
admit it, it was apparent that the timbers of the House were 
rotting, that the decay of degeneracy was eating at its heart. 

Two years, three, passed and though both Louise and 
Henry made repeated pilgrimages to holy shrines and 
offered continuous petitions, no heir came to bless their 
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marriage. The King, sensitive to another's sorrow, redoubled 
his efforts to make his wife happy. He took her on long 
Progresses across the country, built for her a beautiful little 
castle of her own, showered her with gifts. And Louise, wise, 
tactful woman that she was, saw through his pitiful reper- 
toire of amends, knew his heart was with the love he had 
lost and that his kindness to her was perfunctory. She made 
no complaint and won Catherine s admiration with her 
dignified acceptance of a situation she was helpless to 
change. 

However, Henry's erratic, unstable personality was again 
stirring up trouble for him. He was a bachelor by nature, a 
man who loved to go his own way, choose his friends, stay 
clear of any hobbling responsibilities. The more unconven- 
tional his friends and their habits, the better they pleased 
him. Now he gathered about him a large group of effeminate- 
looking young courtiers who were as savagely brave as they 
were girlish in appearance. They loved shocking the citizens 
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by wearing their hair in long ringlets, their beribboned 
clothes impregnated with heavy perfume, and by mincing 
through the streets, often singing in high falsetto voices. 
That they should be the Kings closest friends filled the 
people with loathing; that the French Court was becoming 
known throughout Europe as the most profligate of all time, 
this killed the last shred of respect the French felt for the 
young wastrel who was their King. 

Alengon, too, had his young courtiers, many of them with 
reputations as questionable as those of Henry's loathed 
mignons, as the people called them. There were ambushes, 
duels, crimes of every sort, and within three years the 
mignons had almost entirely disappeared, killed, most of 
them, by their rivals* This, however, did not change the King, 
who continued to be the victim of many complexes and the 
torturing certainty that had he only the will, he could put 
off the soft, smothering embrace of his own weak nature and 
become the monarch he otherwise might have been. 
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Chapter 11 
THE LAST VALOIS 




, the troublesome little brother, tried with the 
continued help of his sister to run away. Humiliated hy 
Henry's casual forgiveness for the plot he and Navarre had 
shared, he found life at Court insupportable. It was almost 
as though the King had not thought Alengon or his plots 
important enough to worry about. Then, too, his mother's 
continuous supervision, her watchful eye on his departures 
and returns, this was infuriating. Finally, with Marguerite's 
help, he did manage to escape to the south where he began 
organizing an army of Huguenots, dissatisfied Catholics, and 
other malcontents into a band to be known as Protectors of 
the Liberties of France for the King. 

Catherine followed and caught up with him, but for once 
could not influence him. What the monstrous, strutting little 
Alengon wanted was his brother Henry's word that he had 
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a right to be King should lie be victorious in Kis ambitious 
maneuvers. It was a covetous child's demand for toys he 
knew he should not have. Henry dared not antagonize him 
too much, nor dared he let him continue on his rampage, 
for with his following growing on the strength of promises 
impossible to keep he might easily split the kingdom into 
many small states with himself ruler of them all! 

Then, as though to scotch this fantastic dream of Alen- 
on's, Henry of Navarre made his own bid for supremacy. 
Navarre was well aware of his position as heir presumptive 
to the throne of France. He was also at least for the mo- 
menta Protestant. To gather the Huguenot forces to him 
at this time was all-important; Alengon's forays struck him 
as childish if infuriating. Like his young brother-in-law, 
he could be a "liberator ' of the kingdom which floundered 
in a morass of savage waste and depravity. 

Desperately the Queen Mother faced the impressive com- 
bined forces of her son and her son-in-law and finally in May, 
1576, signed a treaty in the name of the King which gave 
the Huguenots a great victory, Alengon's ego a tremendous 
lift, and Navarre a gratifying sense of strengthened power. 

Poor little Alengon! Though a conquering hero in his 
own eyes, he still was an irritating nuisance, nothing more, 
to his brother and his brother's mignons who ridiculed him 
in public and tormented him at Court. He had come home to 
the Louvre full of self-confidence and pride, but before he 
had been there a month he knew he could not stay if he were 
to keep his sanity. Both his mother and the King were de- 
termined to keep him where he could not stir up further 
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trouble and lie "became a virtual prisoner in the palace. But 
Marguerite, knowing no tetter way to exasperate her brother 
Henry, helped Alengon to escape by a rope let down from her 
own window! 

To Flanders, to England where Queen Elizabeth gave 
him a jewel but continued to withhold her answer to his 
proposal of marriage, and so at last, his sickly body worn out, 
his dream of glory and of grandeur indescribable ended, he 
managed to reach his castle at Chateau-Thierry. There he 
died in June, 1584, aged thirty years. He wanted so very 
much to be known by a title which he never achieved, Duke 
of Brabant. Even in death he was thwarted, for his fervent 
request to be buried under his sovereign title was ignored, 
and on his tomb at Saint-Denis the name by which he was 
known in life is carved for all the world to see: Duke of 
Alengon. 

With the death of Alengon there rose the inevitable ques- 
tion of King Henry s successor, and as Henry of Navarre, his 
Bourbon cousin, was the next in line, there the answer 
rested. But not for long. Navarre was a Protestant, a 
Huguenot, and never in the history of France had a Protes- 
tant King sat on the throne. It could not be. 

And here, as in the days of Coligny, the name of Guise 
slid quietly into the picture. Henry, Duke of Guise, was 
still carrying the family banner in the general direction of 
the throne. He had been one of the founders of the powerful 
Catholic League organized to rout out the King's wavering 
religious leadership. Now he was sweeping Paris with a 
dramatic personal appeal very like his father's years earlier. 
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Added to this, Protestant Queen Elizabeth in England had 
just ordered his cousin Mary Stuart executed and this had 
stimulated the sympathetic devotion of the French for their 
idol The fact that Henry, their King, had done his best to 
stop the execution they chose to ignore. They loved Guise; 
they wanted Guise, no one else. Away with the decadent 
Valois! Away with the Bourbon succession! 

The King was forced to leave Paris, but he returned and 
having endured every humiliation at the hands of Guise and 
his League, he came to one of his sudden, unpredictable de- 
cisions: the air of France must be cleared of strife, the strife 
which unfailingly followed in the train of the Guises. Henry, 
Duke of Guise, must die. 

The Duke arrived to attend an early morning conference 
with the King at Blois. The conference would end, Guise 
was sure, with his getting one of his most contentious ulti- 
matums: a joining with Spain in the restoration of the In- 
quisition. Thus far Henry of Valois had been refusing and 
only a week ago had said in ringing tones, "I won't have 
religion become a butchery or the altar of God's sacrifice a 
shambles/' Well, Guise reflected, chuckling, probably His 
Majesty had thought better of his high-flown refusal and 
was ready to capitulate. 

Surrounded by retainers, the Duke arrived at the palace 
and was directed to the King s private audience chamber 
reached by a long enclosed passage. Scarcely had the door 
closed behind him when one dagger after another was 
plunged into his body and he literally fell into the royal 
presence dead. 
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Quickly now, as though the sands of life were running 
through a tilted glass, Henry, the last of the Valois kings, 
held a reunion with Henry, King of Navarre, the brother- 
in-law he never could quite trust, but who was, in the final 
analysis, of his own blood. For a period Paris seethed with 
hatred for the King, and then, as though thoroughly sick at 
last of feuds, the whole country was swept by a miraculous 
wave of emotion. One issue alone stood out: Henry of Valois 
was the anointed King; Henry of Navarre his rightful heir; 
and together they stood for a united France, particularly as 
Navarre did at last abjure Protestantism and lightly embraced 
the Catholic faith. 

But Henry of Valois was not to enjoy his sudden popu- 
larity for long. A mendicant monk assassinated him a few 
months later in the belief that he was ridding France of a 
tyrant and its most wicked citizen. Henry of Valois, Henry 
III of France, died on a September morning in 1589 while 
receiving the last rites of the Church. So passed the last of 
the Valois kings, a weakling with a faint strain of Medici 
strength in his nature which only he and his mother sus- 
pected. He survived that doting mother by only a few 
months. 

Of all Catherine s children Marguerite was the most dis- 
appointing because the most aloof. Her husband, enraged by 
her misconducts which had become notorious, sent her from 
the kingdom of Navarre to her brother s Court. Here her 
behavior was so shameless that Henry returned her to 
Navarre and there her marriage finally was annulled. She 
was the last Valois. She grew old and fat, a little surprised 
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to find she had teen Queen of France, and died at last in 
Paris in 1615, the center of a bizarre group of writers, a 
writer of some talent herself. 

For Catherine the years since that long-ago morning when 
she sat dreaming beside an upper window in Blois had passed 
in an uninterrupted pageant of dynastic turmoil. Just how 
much she added to that turmoil by her boundless ambitions 
is problematic. Certainly she was a product of the times, 
the blood-stained Renaissance. Coldly calculating she was, 
but perhaps she learned she had to be to survive. 

The children for whom she had such high hopes disap- 
pointed her, each one, even beautiful Elizabeth who died 
without bearing a son. None but Marguerite lived beyond 
the age of thirty-six and all but Marguerite were sickly. 
Nevertheless, singly and together, they helped shape the 
course of the Renaissance in France and through them the 
ancient House of Valois came to an end to make way for the 
Bourbons. 

On January 5, 1589, Catherine de Medici died at Blois, 
perhaps in the very room where she first had dreamed of an 
empire in which she and her children would rule. 
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Queen of France and mother of 
three kings of France, Catherine de 
Medici was driven by a consuming 
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and seemingly heartless, she vacil- 
lated from friend to enemy depend- 
ing on what best suited her needs at 
the time. She manipulated and in 
the end destroyed almost everyone 
around her, including her own chil- 
dren. 
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accurate, and at the same time, un- 
derstanding account of this extra- 
ordinary woman, her children and 
their times. 
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